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b smashed toys and overturned chain tie Jumbled together with the bullets 
Bgaxtw» of terrorists' arms In the children's house at Kibbutz Misgav Am. 


(IDF photo) 
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Revolutionary Council not to accept 
custody of the', hostages from 
Moslem militants who seised the 
embassy on November A 
Carter said that decision made 
the government and Ayatollah 
RuhoUah Khomeini dearly respon- 
sible for the continued hostage 
crisis. The president announced the 
steps st a hastily called news con- 
ference In Wuhlngton, He accepted 
no questions from reporters. 

Saying the U.S. has acted with 
‘.‘exceptional patience and 
restraint," Carter declared that 
further steps against the Iranian 
government would be taken as 
necessary If the situation were not 
resolved. 

.. Re said nothing about possible 
military retaliation in his brief 
nationally broadcast appearance. . 

Carter said all Iranian diplomats 
and officials must leave the country 
by midnight tonight. 

He also announced official sanc- 
<OmttBued Own page t, coLl) 


Carter, Sadat begin 
2 days of talks today 


fSR^ 



By WOLF BUTZER 
Jerusalem Poet Correspondent 
WASHINGTON. — After more than 
one year. President Jimmy Carter 
today resumes Ms personal invblve- 
meut in the Egyptian-Ieraeli peace 
process when he begins two day of 
- upte-i with visiting President Anwar 
Sadat. A major issue on their agen- 
da will be the Egyptian leader’s 
long-standing proposal! to imple- 
ment the proposed Palesti nian 
autonomy scheme in the Os sa Strip 
first. 

who meets next week 
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Begin, reportedly has been en- 
couraged lately by indications that 
the Israel government might now 
be more receptive to the Gasa-flrst 
proposal; initially raised by Sadat a 
year ago and repeatedly scoffed at 
by Israel Over since. 

UA. officials are pleased that 


- Begin has decided to bring Interior 
Minister Yosef Burg; who heads 
Israel's delegation to the autonomy 
negotiations, and Foreign Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir with him to 
Washington. This suggests that 
Begin will be prepared to discuss 
minute details of the autonomy 
negotiations, including the Gaza- 
first proposal. 

Sadat was due to land at nearby 
Andrews Air Force Base last night 
(midnight Israel time) and then to 
drive directly to Blair House, the of- 
ficial residence for foreign guests, 


Avenue from the White House. 

Before opening the talks with 
Carter at ll a.m. today 
(Washington time), Sadat was 
scheduled to meet with visiting 
President Leopold Senghor of 
Senegal at Blair House. Senghor, 

'(Continued on page S, cbL 2) 
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you happen to be staying at or 
visiting dhe of the .JRH Israel 
Resort Hotels (Sharon, ’Herzlia, 
Galet Kinnereth, Tiberias. Sinai, 
Tel Ayiv. Rimon Inn. Sated or 
Neptune,' Eilat) you can sub- 
scribe on the spot to Thai 
Jerusalem Post International 
Edition, the 24-page wrap up of 
all the news from .Israel, air- j 
mailed every "week to over i 
ninety counaies. 1 

Just. ask at. the reception desk.-,! 



Siege, rescue at Misgav Am: 
3 Israelis, 5 terrorists dead 


Three Israelis were killed and 16 injured — 
most of them lightly — after five terrorists 
penetrated Kibbutz Misgav Am, a few hundred 
metres from the Lebanese border, at 1 a.m. 
yesterday. The terrorists, who belonged to an 
Iraqi-supported organization within the PLO, at- 

T woke up with five 
guns pointing at me’ 


tacked a nursery at the centre of the kibbutz, 
holding six children and one adult hostage. An 
Israel Defence Forces unit stormed the building 
at 10 a.m. — the deadline the terrorists had given 
for murdering the hostages — and killed the 
terrorists. 

Gunmen killed victims 
before army’s assault 


U.S. condemns 
terrorists 
and Haddad 


By WOLF BLfTZER 

Jerusotam Pest Correspondent 
and Agencies 

WASHINGTON. - The U.S. yester- 
day strongly condemned the 
Palestinian terrorist attack against 
Kibbutz Misgav Am as wall os the 
shooting of an Irish UN peace- 
keeping soldier In Southern 
Lebanon by Major Sa’ad Haddad's 
Christian troops. 

State Department spokesman 
Hoddlng Carter said the U.S. was 
"deeply shocked and saddened" by 
the terrorist incident at Misgav 
Am. "We condemn this brutal act 
and those responsible for it." 

The spokesman also lashed out 
' against Haddad and his forces for 
shooting the Irish soldier of 
UNIFIL (UN Interim Force In 
Lebanon). Haddad and his forces. 
Carter said, had' also taken other 
Irish UNIFIL mem bare hostage. 

M We condemn this' lawless arid 
irresponsible action," the 
spokesman said. (Separate story — 

* page Z) ' ; 

He said the U.S. was In touch with 
Israel in an effort to try to free the 
Irish hostages. "We are raising the 
matter with Israel, which has some 
Influence with Haddad," 
spokesman Carter said, 

The U.S. condemnation of Had- 
dad represented aix Indirect slap at 
Israel, which has supported the 
Christian leader. Haddad is widely 
regarded by senior U.S. officials as 
. a "thug," who does not deserve any 
outside support. 

In Tel Aviv. -UJS. Ambassador 
Samuel Lewis strongly condemned 
the attack on Misgav Am. 

“I wish to condemn in the 
strongest way possible the 
despicable terror attack today at 
Misgav Am," Lend* said in a state- 
ment Issued by the U.S. embassy. 

Expressing sympathy for the 
families of Che victims', Lewis sold, 
"Such acts of violence directed at a 
peaceful Israeli civilian community 
during one of the holiest of days are 
repugnant to all Americans and 
cannot be condoned by anyone 
sincerely (nter£sted~ln;the cause of 
peace between Israel and its 
neighbours." 


- By FA’ACOV FEIEOL£B 
Jerusalem Put Reporter 
HAIFA. — About l a.m. yesterday, 
Meir Feretz, night watchman at the 
nursery at Misgav Am, was 
awakened by "strange knocking" 
and thought one of the nurses was 
making her regular rounds. 

But the sounds continued. He sat 
up. and found himself surrounded 
by five terrorists aiming their guns 
at him. 

Peretz, who was a hostage for 
nine hours In the kibbutz attack, 
told his story at Ram bam Hospital 
yesterday, where he was being 
treated for a gunshot in his heel and 
wounds from grenade fragments. 

The terrorists were dressed in 
new-looking Jeans suits and wore 
red headbands bearing the badge of 
their organization, the Arab Libera- 
tion Front. They told him in English 
that if be made a sound they would 
kill. him, Peretz said. 

Feretz usually works In the kib- 
butz orchard, but had been assigned 
to the nursery as watchman — un- 
armed — and went to sleep after the 
children were all asleep. 

There were two children under a 
year old in one room, and (our In the 


"three-plus" group in another 
room. Two nurses were also In the 
building, he said. 

Feretz said he feK shock at first 
but did not panic. When he 
"recovered,” he was sure "they 
wanted to get rid of me." They tied 
him to the bed. 

One of them showed him a leaflet 
and explained that they were 
demanding the release of 100 
terrorists Imprisoned in Israel and 
a plane to fly them ail to an Arab 
country. 

The terrorists appeared "very 
tense and confused” and after a few 
minutes opened fire. The shots woke 
the Infanta, who started crying. 

The crying disturbed the 
terrorists, who brought two of the 
children to Peretz’s bed and told 
him to calm them. He asked them 
terrorists to loosen his bonds a little, 
and they did, enabling him to 
reassure the children. 

For the next halt hour or so they 
talked among themselves and 
argued with him. After it became 
clear that the kibbutz was getting 
ready to deal with them, they untied 
his lege, took him to a window and 

(Continne-i on page S. rol. 1) 


Terrorists in Lebanon 
alerted for retaliation 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
_ and Agencies 

Palestinian terrorists throughout 
Lebanon were reportedly placed on 
full alert yesterday iu ar'lvlpction 
of Israeli retaliation for the 
terrorist raid on Misgav Am. 

A few hours after the raid was 
revealed, Palestinian sources said 
that Israeli planes flew over Beirut 
and drew fire from anti-aircraft 
batteries around Palestinian 
camps. 

Palestinian sources said 
terrorists throughout Lebanon, the 
PLO’s last relatively free 
operational base, were on full alert 
in expectation of a big retaliation. 

The Arab Liberation Front, one of 
the eight main groups of Yasser 


Cairo: Israel spilled 
"too much blood 1 

-CAIRO (AF). — Israel spilled too 
much blood by using force instead 
of reason in freeing Israeli hostages 
held by Palestinian "guerrillas” at 
Kibbutz Misgav Am, a commentary 
broadcast over the state-run Cairo 
Television said yesterday. 

The commentary indicated that 
Egypt disapproved of the attack 
although it did not say so frankly. 

"Too much Israeli blood was' 
spilled without justification as a 
result of the ruthless Inflexibility 
and determination of Israeli 
authorities to use oppressive force 
instead of reason in releasing the 
hostages," it said, 

Egyptian Ambassador Sa'ad 
Mortada in Tel Aviv expressed 
sorrow at the attack, adding "we 
regret all bloodshed, whether of 
Arabs or Jew or anyone else. But 
we also understand the pUghi of the 
Palestinians who resort to such ac- 
tion." 


Peres, Rabin even 
to top Alignment 

Post Political Correspondent 
TEL AVTV. — Labour Party chair- 
man Shimon Peres and former 
premier Yitzhak Rabin, emerge 
almost neck-and-neck as the choice 
to head the next Labour-Mapam 
Alignment slate, according to The 
Jerusalem Post poll conducted by 
the Modi’In Exrachl applied 
research centre. 

The survey among 1.300 adults 
was conducted about a fortnight 
ago during the mourning period for 
the late deputy premier Ylgal 
Alton, when prevailing sentiment 

(Continued from page Z, ooL 2 } 


Arafat's Palestine Liberation 
Organization, claimed responsibili- 
ty for tbe hostage-taking assault at 
the Upper Galilee kibbutz. 

The ALF la led by Abdul-RaMm 
Ahmed, a member of the PLO ex- 
ecutive committee and of the pan- 
Arab command of the Ba'atb Party 
faction ruling in Iraq. 

The terrorist group has In the 

(Csotlaaed on Page % Col- 1) 


By HIRSH GOODMAN 
Post MlUtaiy Correspondent 

The two Israeli civilians who died 
in yesterday's terrorist attack on 
Misgav Am were murdered by the 
terrorists. They did not die In 
crossfire when the array stormed 
the nursery where one adult and six 
children were being held hostage. 
Chief of Staff Rafael Elton said 
yesterday. The third Israeli casual- 
ty was a soldier who was also killed 
before the building was stormed. 

Eyal Gluska, three years old; kib- 
butz secretary Sami Shanl, 36; and 
a soldier, Tural Ellahu (Eld an) 
Zafrtr, 20, of Hoton, were killed well 
before tbe army stormed the top 
floor of the nursery at 10 a.m., Bitan 
told military correspondents at bis 
headquarters yesterday attemoon. 

But sixteen people were Injured — 
ll soldiers, four children, and one 
kibbutz member — during the 
clash. One of them sustained 
medium injuries, and the rest were 
light. 

The five terrorists were killed In 
the assault on the nursery's four up- 
per rooms. They had been holding 
six children and one adult at gun- 
point. 

According to Eitan, the select 
military units which took part in the 
operation performed In a manner 
"deserving of praise - beyond all 
superlatives.'* But he said Intense 
Investigation was now under way to 
find out what went wrong with the 
border defence system and that at 
the kibbutz. 

Elton called the breakdown In tbe 
sophisticated electronic and 
physical defences around the settle- 
ment a "technical" failure. 

The five terrorists, wl*C- were 
members of the Iraq-supported 
Arab Liberation Front, may have 
spent as long as six hours 
penetrating the border fence and 
the kibbutz defences. 

According to Aluf Avigdor Ben- 
Gal, OC Northern Command, it was 


only after the terrorists fired their 
first shot — which killed Shan! — 
that the kibbutz was aware of their 
presence. Shout was fixing the elec- 
trical wiring on tbe ground floor of 
tbe nursery when the terrorists at- 
tacked. 

Yehudlt Guri, an Australian im- 
migrant who had been on duty in the 
nursery and had called Shanl to fix 
a short circuit, said: "Shanl came 
to fix the light and met two 
terrorists at the door to the 
children’s house. They started 
screaming at him in Arabic, and 
Shani tried to push them back and 
they shot him," she said. He was 
armed only with a screwdriver, she 
noted. 

Both Eitan and Ben-Gal denied 
reports — broadcast on Kol Y Israel 
radio yesterday morning — that the 
kibbutz members hod organized a 
strike against the terrorists and 
that Shanl had been killed in the 
cissh. 

The members of the kibbutz, they 
said, had behaved exactly accor- 
ding to standing instructions, adop- 
ting only defensive positions until 

(CentfSBod on page 2, eel. 4) 


Haifa hospital treats 
13 from Galilee raid 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — A total of 13 injured In 
yesterday's Misgav Am terror at- 
tack were brought to the Rambam 
Hospital here for treatment. 

Deputy director Dr. Leon Epstein 
said they Included -nine soldiers, 
three 'of whom suffered medium in- 
juries m r the others were slightly hurt 
by grenade splinters. 

The four civilians injured, none of 
them seriously, were Meir Feretz, a 
member of the kibbutz, and three 
small children: Yoav Gat, 8, Ady 
Rapaport, 3, and Meir Shaked, 2 . 


New on the Foreign Currency Scene.., 

A New Foreign Currency I! 



Yes. there's something new on the foreign currency scene 
— at United Mizrahi Bank. 

The United Mizrahi Bank offers you a way of investing 
money in two new foreign currency schemes: Dollar- Paz 
and Euro-Paz The two are made up of the most select 
international currencies: 


Doflar-Paz 

One unit: 

2 dollars (U.S.) 

3 German marks 


Euro-Paz 

One unit: 

2 German marks 
1 Swiss franc 
1 pound sterling 
1 dollar (U.S.) 


§** 


Modern living and dining faculties 

Spacious grounds In a rural setting 20 minutes 
lrom Tel Aytv 

Co-ed, ages 8-16 

. FOB DETAILS; 

TEL. i. -42*737, 2(0331 

F.O. BOX SMtfi, TEL AVIV. ISRAEL 


The purchase rate of the units is based on the previous day's purchase rate, or the rate on 
the day of deposit — whichever is the lower rate. There will be no commission charge 
whatsoever. Deposits on these two units ere for 3, 6 and 12-month periods, and bear in- 
terest graded according to the individual currency. The Doilar-Paz and Euro-Paz unit rates 
will be published daily in the press. Dollar- Pttf and £urd-P32 — an InVefitfhent suitable also 
for new immigrants and foreign residents. 

Dollar- Paz and Euro-Paz — yet another innovation by the United Mizrahi Bank. Additional 
proof of the quality of our service. 
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Pessah vacationers 
trek slowly homeward 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
TEL AVTV. — The thousands of 
vehicles of holidaymakers retur- 
ning to Tel Aviv yesterday evening 
were slowed down by police 
roadblocks put up after the 
terrorist attack at Kibbutz Mtogav 

Am. „ ^ 

Police, a|ded by the Border 
police. Civil Guard and army 
forces, checked suspicious cars 
thoroughly. 

With temperatures up to 33 
degrees, thousands were lured to 
beaches and camp sites, causing 
huge traffic Jams. 


Police helicopters were pressed 
into service to help control traffic. 

Details of burglaries over the 
holiday will only be fully known this 
morning, since many people are 
still away from home, a police 
spokesman said. 

From the Red Sea coast areas 
there were reports of massive 
damage to corals, camping in- 
stallations and beaches, with tons 
of litter left by the tens of thousands 
who trekked south for the week- 
long holiday. Egged and Arkia put 
on extra buses and flights to bring 
vacationers home. 


Irish soldier wounded in 
clash with Haddad’s militia 


BEIRUT (UPI). — Irish peace- 
keeping forces and Lebanese Chris- 
tian militias traded artillery fire In 
South Lebanon yesterday for a se- 
cond day in a row. 

One Irish soldier was seriously 
wounded and nine others captured 
by Major Sa'ad Haddad’s militia. In 
the battle which erupted Sunday 
afternoon and regained impetus 
around the strategic bridge of al- 
Tiri on the Lebanese frontier, 
diplomatic sources said. 

The UN command said it was 
negotiating the release of the cap- 
tive soldiers last night. Haddad met 
with officials of the UN force In 
what observers Interpreted as an 
attempt to restore calm to the 
region. 

The fighting between Haddad's 
militias and the Irish battalion of 
the 6.000 UN Interim Force in 


Lebanon iUNIFIL) reportedly 
followed an attempt by Haddad’s 
men to force their way into a village 
controlled by the UN forces. 

Haddad has repeatedly accused 
the Irish contingent of sym- 
pathizing with the Palestinian 
terrorists and facilitating their in- 
filtration into his militia-controlled 
“Free Lebanon.*’ a narrow strip of 
land running along the Israeli 
l>order. 

One Irish private lost an eye and 
was seriously wounded, sources 
said. He was taken to a hospital In 
Haifa. He was identified as Stephen 
Griffin of Galway. Ireland. 

Haddad's troops captured nine 
Irish soldiers and seized an Irish ar- 
moured personnel carrier. In ap- 
parent retaliation, the Irish soldiers 
were “holding 20 Haddad people In 
custody" it was reported. 


U.S. envoy opens parley of mayors 


Forrcn.it: Significant drop In 
temperatures and rise in humidity. Part- 
ly cloudy. 
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CARTER BREAKS 


By ABRAHAM RABINOWITZ 
" Jerusalem Post Reporter 

U.S. Ambassador Samuel Lewis 
said last night that differences 
between the U.S. government and 
Israel over the status of Jerusalem 
were far outweighed by what had 
been achieved In the city since Its 
reunification. 

“I have seen the city grow and 
prosper in the past three years." 
said Lewis. He cited “new 
buildings, new cultural facilities 
and, most important, new ex- 
periments in finding ways for very 
disparate cultural groups to live 
side by side.’* 

Lewis was speaking at the open- 
ing of a four-day conference of 
mayors on the urban problems of 
heterogeneous cities. Participating 
are 13 American mayors and 


Mayor Teddy Kollek. . 

Howard Squadron, president of 
the American Jewish Congress, 
which organized the event, said Its 
purpose was to offer “a more 
balanced perception of underlying 
realities" In Israel to American 
municipal leaders. 

The meeting in the Mlahkenot 
Sha’ananlm restaurant was in- 
terrupted by several young 
members of the Kach movement 
who distributed leaflets calling the 
conference a fraud. They left when 
Kollek ordered them out. The 
mayor of Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 
. Clay Shaw, eased the tension when 
he rose to say the incident had 
made him and his colleague^ feel at 
home. 

“As one mayor to another,’ he 
said to Kollek, "I am delighted to be 
in a free city.” 
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Moslems, Communists 
inUmm el-Fahm brawl 


A Kambam Hospital doctor talks soothingly to three-year-old 
Yoav Gat, one of tour children injured yesterday when terrorists 
seised Kibbutz BOsgav Ana’s children’s house. <ippa> 


UMM EL-FAHM (Itim). .—‘ Ex- 
tremist religious srou^andcom- 
munists clashed here yesterday ln a 
violent fracas that cwnttoued-fw 
some time before police restored 

order.- ■ . . 

The row started when a number 
of young .Moslem extremists, 
reportedly very active in the aya 
recently, burst into a party tor 
volunteer workers in the village. 

Verbal insults soon turned To 
blows, with one of those involved 
plunging half the, Jiw into 
darkness when he threw a switch In 
the centre of the village.' Attempts 
to restore the current caused a 
series of shorts which reportedly 
sounded like gunfire. 

Police who arrived on the scene, 
and separated the rival groups 
later restored the electric power to 
the village and to nearby Mel-Aml 
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FIVE GUNS POINTING 


(Continued from page One) 


■.tfons .to forbid U.S. exports to Iran 
andaald even food and medicine ex- 
. -ports to Iran would be minimal. 

' • However, any further UJ5. trade 
sanctions would apparently have 
little Impact on goods flowing 
between the U.S. and Teheran since 
trade with Iran has already been 
cut to a trickle. 

Carter also said that Iranian 
assets frozen in the U.S. soon after 
the hostages were seized would be 
examined with the aim possibly of 
eventually paying off claims of cor- 
porations and hostages against the 
Iranian government. 

The 'decision was taken by the 
President as he and his top foreign 
policy advisors met through the 
-morning. and into the afternoon. A 
'state .department spokesman 
described the session as an analysis 
of the “confusing" situation In Iran. 

Officials said that the explusion 
of the diplomats had long been on 
the list of possible measures, but 
the state department had previous- 
ly hestltated to recommend closing 
one of the few avenues of com- 
munication with the Teheran 
government. 

Most of Iran's diplomats in the 
U.S. were ordered home by the 
state department following seizure 
of the embassy by militants in 
November. 

However, some managed to stay 
in the country, some by seeking 
political asylum and others by go- 
ing underground. Thirty-five were 
still officially accredited. 

Carter had hesitated in taking 
this latest step out of hope that 
President Abolhassan Bani-Sadr 
and other relative moderates in the 
Iranian government could arrange 
to have the 50 Americans put In 
their charge. 

But Ayatollah Khomeini and the 
militants have blocked every 
attempt along those lines. 

Carter, who cut short his Easter 
holiday, met senior officials on his 
return to the White House from 
Comp David, Maryland. 

Going Into the meeting, a grim - 
faced Carter remarked that the 
hostages' captors — he called them 
••terrorists" — had agreed to 
release their prisoners to the Ira- 
nian government “but the govern- 
ment refused. He did not 
elaborate. He had spent much of the 
Easter weekend at Camp David, 
considering the hostage crisis. 
Carter also prepared for talks 
beginning today with Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat. 

Carter was about to impose new 
economic and political sanctions 
against Iran last Tuesday. 

But he deferred the measures 
when Iranian President Banl-Sadr 
said control of the hostages would 
be transferred if Washington pledg- 
ed to end its alleged pressure and 
propaganda against Iran. 

A statement from Khomeini’s of- 
fice said yesterday that the Iranian 
revolutionary leader believed the 
hostages should remain In the 
hands of their captors until the new 
parliament met and decided their 
fate. 

Radio Luxembourg said yester- 
day that Khomeini's decision 
meant that “it will be at least three 
more months for the hostages 
before they can start hoping for 
their liberation." 


CARTER AND SADAT 


(Continued from page One) 

who Is on a private visit to 
Washington, has long taken an in- 
terest In the Middle East. 

When the back-to-back Carter 
meetings' with Sadat and Begin 
were Initially announced, there had 
been some speculation that the 
Egyptian leader would remain in 
the U.S., travelling outside 
Washington, while Begin was 
meeting with Carter. Presumably, 
that would have made It easier to 
arrange a three-way summit on 
short notice. 

But such a contingency is not be- 
ing planned right now. and that will 
enable Sadat to return home on 
Thursday evening. Begin is due in 
New York next week before flying 
to Washington on April 13. 

U.S. officials are insisting the 
Carter meetings will not "replace" 
the autonomy negotiations, chaired 
by Burg, Egyptian Prime Minister 
Mustapha Khalil and U.S. envoy Sol 
Linowitz. 

Rather, an official said, the sum- 
mits are designed to help give the 
negotiations "some impetus and 
sense of direction." 

The official said the U.S. regards 
the two summits as "very much 
connected." meaning that any 
assessment will probably not 
become evident until after the 
Carter- Begin talks. 1 

While the administration has not 
“closed the door" oh a three-way 
summit, he insisted, the current 
hope Is that the autonomy 
negotiators will be able to "go back 
and complete the agreement" 
following Carter’s Involvement. 

Both Sadat and Begin will discuss 


bilateral relations with the U.S. 
during their meetings here as well 
as other global and regional 
developments, such as the crises in 
Iran and Afghanistan, according to 
U.S. officials. 

Both leaders, they said, will 
probably want to raise matters in- 
volving U.S. economic and military 
assistance. 

Once again yesterday, the ad- 
ministration official insisted that 
the presidential Election campaign 
in the U.S. will not affect the course 
of the autonomy negotiations. He 
said the U.S. was trying to work "as 
expeditiously as possible outside 
the nature of our domestic 
politics." 

"There have been some minor 
agreements," the official said, 
referring to the first 10 months of 
autonomy negotiations. 

He said that on the still unresolv- 
ed "major issues," there has been a 
“narrowing of the gap," which, in 
Itself, is “important." 

He again affirmed that the 
current negotiations are not about 
the final status of Jerusalem — a 
question which will arise only as 
part of the comprehensive settle- 
ment following the five-year 
proposed transition period for 
autonomy. The only way Jerusalem 
enters into the current negotiations, 
he said, is to determine what role — 
“if any" — the East Jerusalem 
Arabs should have in voting for the 
proposed autonomy council. 

Regarding Israeli settlements, 
the official said it was not yet clear 
whether this issue would be resolv- 
ed as part of the current 
negotiations or in five years. 


(GMthmed from page One) 
ordered him to shout — In English 
— that If the klbbutznlks did not 
shoot at the terrorists, the terrorists 
would not hurt the. children. 

The terrorists then argued among 
themselves about what to do with 
the children, Peretz said. One 
proposed to kill them all, hut 
another argued that this was horam 
(Arabic for “forbidden"). Another 
of the men argued that in Egypt, 
too. the order had been to throw the 
Israelites into the Nile. 

Again they took Peretz to the win- 
dow and ordered him to shout in 
Ehiglish not to shoot. After a short 
time somebody from outside tried to 
start talking to the terrorists. 

“They were nervous all the time. 
One of them slapped my face and 
shouted that I should tell my friends 
outside not to shoot. I had the feel- 
ing that they (the terrorists) were 
not going- to shoot ^the "Children;” 
Peretz recalled^ 

Just before 3 a;m. the shooting In- 
creased, both from outside and 


from the terrorists. Peretz said he 
tried to protect the children as best 
he could. 

The terrorists became very upset 
One of them was wounded and 
started moaning, and the others 
began shooting wildly. At this stage 
one of them shot him in the heel, 
Peretz said, and he was also wound- 
ed by their grenade splinters. 

Peretz said the terrorists 
appeared desperate and from time 
to time postponed their deadline. 

At 10 a.m., an explosion was 
heard which signalled the soldiers' 
attack. To protect the two children 
Peretz rolled off the bed with them, 
he said. Shielding them with his 
body, he crawled towards the door 
and out of the building. 

Three -year-old Yoav Gat, who 
had grenade fragments to the 
-forehead, arms and "legs/ told his 

• mother alter their reacu*T that"bad 
‘ terrorists came into our Houfle~ gn3~ 
we called for you." Another two 
year old. Meir Shaked. told, his 
mother, "the bad dogs barked." 


GUNMEN KILLED VICTIMS 


• FERES, RABIN 


(Continued from page One) 


seemed to have worked in Rabin's 
favour. 

However. Peres came out well 
ahead in the preference of only 
Labour voters. He also had an ad- 
van t age over Rabin when 
respondents chose the beat man for 
the premiership, with the former 
premier collecting the support of 
Alton’s backers in the previous poll. 

Q. Who do yon prefer to bead the 
alignment at the next elections? 

Shimon Peres — 31.5 per cent 

Yitzhak Rabin — 30.3 per cent 

Others — 3.3 per cent 

Undecided — 34.7 per cent 

When it came to Use best choice 
for the premiership, Peres got 17.fi 
per cent against Rabin's 12.3 per 
cent in the March poll, compared to 
Peres’ 16.5 per cent, Rabin's 5.8 per 
cent and Yigal Allon’s 4.4 per cent 
In the January-February survey. 

Centre director Amlram Yarkbnl 
found Perea and Rabin enjoying 
similar support from men and 
women polled: Peres — men. 33 per 
cent; women. 29 per cent; Rabin — 
men, 33.4 per cent; women, 28.7 per 
cent. 

While most enthusiasm for Perea 
came from the 18-22 age group 
<36.7) and the least among the over 
fit 127.9), Rabin had least backing 
among the young (19.7). but this 
ratio almost doubled among the 23- 


30 age group t3fi.7). f 

Peres is stronger among blue 
collar workers than Rabin and has 
a bigger following among voters of 
Oriental origin and second genera- 
tion sabras. with Rabin slighter 
stronger among those of Western 
origin. Peres has the advantage 
among the lower and middle in- 
come brackets, as well as primary 
school leavers (34) compared to un- 
iversity graduates 125.9). with 
Rabin scoring among 28.8 per cent 
of primary school leavers rising to 
34.3 per cent at the top of the 
educational scale. 

The division according to party 
affinity shows Peres markedly 
strong among Labour voters, with 
Rabin the favourite of those back- 
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As to choice of premier, the 
pollster noted that Rabin's strengh 
had doubled since the last poll, In- 
dicating that Allon’s support had 
swung over to him. Yarkoni also 
reported that Peres was the choice 
of 35.2 per cent of Labour voters for 
the premiership. 


Herzliya boys second in intfl handball meet 


TEL AVTV. — The Herzliya high 
school boys’ handball team took se- 
cond place, and the Arad high 
school girls' squad finished fourth 
in an international schools handball 
championship In Denmark last 
week. 

The Herzliya boys were beaten in 


the finals by Denmark 17-12 after 
leading 3-0. Herzliya top scorers 
were Ronney Napp, 4; Doron Ben* 
Ami. 3; and David Ushem. 2 goals. 
Fourteen nations were represented. 

Eightecn-yenr-old Tall SUmhon-of 
Arad .was top scurer amongallgirts 
in the tournament with 43 goals.' 


(Continued from page One) 
the army arrived. 

At one point, before the army 
arrived, the terrorists moved up- 
stairs, taking two children with 
them, and the klbbutznlks got eight 
children — all about a year old — 
out of the ground-floor nursery, 
Eitan said. 

The terrorists demanded to 
negotiate with a foreign am- 
bassador and a representative of 
the Red Cross, setting a deadline of 
7 a.m. Eitan, who arrived at 5 a.m. 
with Defence Minister Ezer Welz- 
man. said the decision to storm the 
building was taken after the 
terrorists had postponed the 
deadline several times and seemed 
unlikely to do so again. 

He and Welzman were convinced 
that the terrorists Intended to carry 
out their threat and murder the 
children and adult they were 
bolding hostage. Eitan stressed. At 
no time during the negotiations had 
the terrorists made any offer to ex- 
change the hostages. 

Later, however, two documents 
were found on the terrorists’ bodies. 
One was a pamphlet proclaiming 
that Palestine would be liberated 
only through “blood and firej" 
another broadsheet contained 50 
names, possibly of prisoners to 
Israeli jails. The army would 
release none of the names last 
night. 

At yesterday's meeting with the 
press Eitan said that the five 
terrorists had passed through 
UN I FTL territory, between the Irish 
and Nigerian contingents. He In- 
timated that he felt UNIFIL 
lethargy had some part In the 
terrorists’ success: "While I do not 
say they (UNIFIL) made It possible 
for the terrorists to cross, their 
passage was possible and they 
crossed." 

When asked why he had not men- 
tioned that the terrorists had also 
crossed through territory under the 
control of Major Sa’ad Haddad, 
Eitan said that Haddad's presence 
in the area was “very thin" and 
thus he was not surprised that the 
terrorists got through. 

The terrorists, three of whom 
were reported to be In their early 
20s and two of whom were described- 
only as "older.” infiltrated the kib- 
butz from the west,, through' the 
Lebanese Christian village of 
Adelsa in the northern enclave un- 
der Haddad's control. They were 
armed with RPD heavy 
machineguns and other weapons. 

Eitan claimed yesterday this was 
the first time that terrorists had In- 
filtrated with such heavy weapons. 
He added that the Arab Liberation 
Front was not known to have any 
bases In Lebanon, and that Its stan- 
dard of performance in the past was 
considered "average." 

He rejected the notion that yester- 
day’s attack was the first in a new 
wave, noting that In the past year 
since the Nahariya incident there 
had been six Infiltration attempts, 
two of them successful. This was 
another battle in a continuous 
terrorist war against Israel. "he 
said, and not a departure from past 
patterns. 
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While the army was extremely 
gratified by the performance of the 
specialized units in releasing the 
hostages, they were far from pleas- 
ed with the fact that its highly 
sophisticated defences had been 
penetrated by five terrorists. Eitan 
said yesterday that the terrorists 
had succeeded despite special 
precautions taken by the army dur- 
ing the holiday period. (The. army 
had indications of a probable in- 
filtration attempt.) 

The five terrorists managed to cut 
through three fences around the kib- 
butz. Two of the fences were cut to ! 
allow a man to walk through up- 1 
right, and the break in a third would 
have required them to crawl 
through. 

The terrorists apparently maae 
their way through the kibbutz from 
west to east, passing by several un- 
occupied houses. The first occupied 
house they came across was the 
nursery. Military sources believe 
that the terrorists entered- the 
children’s house by chance, and not 
because they had previously chosen 
the building or because they had in- 
timate knowledge of the kibbutz’s 
layout. 

After killing Shanl in a ground- 
floor corridor, the terrorists took 
two children and made their way to 
the upper floor. There they tied 
Meir Peretz. a kibbutz member 
responsible for the older children, to 
a bed (Sec related story). Peretz 
was shot In the legs by one of the 
terrorists when the army stormed 
the. room. 

The soldier was killed early In the 
morning. The details of the cir- 
cumstances were not confirmed. 

It was still not clear last night at 
what stage the terrorists killed 
throe -year-old Eyal Gluska. But it 
was clear, Eitan said, that he was 
killed before the storming of the 
.building. 

Speaking at an impromptu press 
conference yesterday morning 
Defence Minister Welzman said 
that he regretted the casualties, but 
added that he had feared worse. He 
refused to comment on whether or 
not Israel intended to retaliate, say- 
ing that the press would be in- 
formed of this “after the fact.” 
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North African Jewry celebrating Mimouna 


_ . Sy^COY SUiGBL 
Jorusplem Post Reporter 

The folklorie aspects of Mlnmona 
will be revived this year by North 
African Jewry as the 13th formal 
celebration Is held in Israel with 
events in Jerusalem and seven 
other places around the country. 

The' organizing committee, head* 
ed by SAm Ben-Shitrit. derided to 
revive the folklorie aspects of 
AfimounA instead of merely holding 
mass picnics, - • 

'The North African Jewish com' 
munity’s rabbis wiU.be among the 
main ' welcomers at the central 
event in Jerusalem's Sac her Park, 
starting at 10 a.m. today. In addi- 
tion to feasting, there will be 
‘"culture tents,*’ an art exhibition 


and poetry readings. President 
Yitzhak Navon, Prime Minister 
Mortfthcm Begin,. Mayor Teddy 
Kollek. Jewish Agency ' Executive 
chairman Arye Dulrin and others 
will address the expected crowd of 
tens of thousands at 2 p.m. Egyp- 
tian Ambassador Sa'ad Mortada 
has informed the committee he 
plana to attend. 

The president, whose mother was 
an immigrant from Morocco, will 
be guest of honour at a seminar on 
North African Jewish thought at 
Belt Ha‘am at 9.15 a.m. At noon, 
Begin and Religious Affairs 
Minister Aharon AbuhaUrira will 
be among the dignitaries present at 
Belt Ha'am for a youth quiz on 


North African Jewish culture, 

Other celebrations will take place 
in AshkeloR. Ofaklm, Can 
Hashlosha, Teroham. Or Aklva, 
MA'nlot and Shloml. They will In- 
clude performances by folklore 
troupes. 

Some scholars suggest that 
Mlmbuna ts a corruption of the 
Hebrew word for " ‘faith" — emuna 
— and signifies the faith of the 
Jewish people in redemption. Just 
as the children of Israel were 
redeemed from slavery from Egypt 
In the month of Nlsan. Others said 
the name comes from the father of 
Maimonides, and that the Mimouna 
commemorates the day on which 
news of his death reached Morocco. 

Another theory is that It is the 


feast of Malmun, a figure In Jewish 
demonology who was “king of the 
demons/' The Mimouna, according 
to this hypothesis, is an attempt to 
appease Mafmun and prevent him 
from harming the new spring crops 
or disturbing ibe people. 

The celebrations began last 
night, with the renewal of the old 
North African custom of opening up 
one's home to strangers and letting 
them partake freely of prepared 
food. BemShitrlt urged Israelis of 
Moroccan origin to offer hospitality 
to all comers. 

The Mimouna is the traditional 
time for making matches among 
young people of marriageable age 
and ending disputes with 
neighbours. 


• :«.» Q 1-3 * . . -vV t,, • ; 



J&ckta, a long-time resident of the Jerusalem Biblical Zoo, 
prepares to nurse her new offspring — holding a bottle of water, 
in case a change of menu is required. icni.aooxnrn 


Each to aid ‘Christians for Moses’ 


■ - Jerusalem Post Staff 
Meir Kahane's Each movement 
says it will lend “full moral and 
financial support' 1 to a group called 
“Christians tor Moses." which it 
claims is proselytizing Christians in 
Israel. 

Kach-hasclteda former. Mormon 
of- Salt Lake City, John Simpson, as 
1,43 resident of the organisation. Its 


members, said a Kach press 
release, distributed flyers on Good 
Friday and Easter Sunday to 
pilgrims In the Old City. 

Affirming support for recent 
terror , acts against missionaries In 
Jerusalem, Kach added. “We 
believe that, giving Christian mis- 
sionaries aldose. of their own. 
medicine is the best medicine." 


Settler heads maintain 
Knesset hanger strike 

Heads of local councils la tire ad- 
ministered territories, demanding 
that the government change the 
legal status of settlements there, 
yesterday entered their 20th.day of 
a hunger strike opposite the 
Knesset. 

With the addition of a few more 
supporters, there are now 25 people 
living in tents on the grassy slope. 
An ambulance has been placed bn 
the ready by a kibbutz in the South. 
But though the strikers say they are 
suffering physical weakness, they 
insist they will but budge until the 
government acts on their demands. 


3 Galilee men held 
'as terrorist suspects 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Three Galilee villagers from 
Tamra have been detained by the 
police and are being questioned by 
the General Security Services for 
alleged membership in a terrorist 
organization. 

Details of the case emerged 
earlier this week when the three 
men were remanded In a Haifa 
court for a further 15 days. 

The men are suspected of having 
been recruited to carry out 
sabotage by members of the 
organization active in the West 
Bank. 


Man dies, 13 in hospital 
after camping stove blast 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

One man died of his injuries 
yesterday and 13 others were still in 
hospital after their portable cam- 
ping stove exploded on Saturday 
south of Neviot. 

AzrJel Arari, 40, of Oanei Tlkva 
succumbed to his burns at Soroka 
Medical Centre in Beersheba, 
where his son Doron, nine, was in 
serious condition last night. Gad 
Laoary of Ram at Gan and his two- 
year-old son Elad were both in 
critical condition at the same 
hospital. 

The victims ware members of 
three families who went camping 
together during the Pessah holiday. 
They suffered serious burns when a 
leak from the gas stove turned their 
nylon tent into an inferno. They 
were taken first to Josephtal 
Hospital in Eilat and later 
helicoptered to the burn centres at 
Soroka. Sheba and Beilinson 
Medical Centre. 

They told police and hospital of- 
ficials who questioned them that 
the stove exploded when one of the 
women tried to light it Saturday 
evening. Police suspect a leak in 
the piping. 

According to eyewitnesses, when 
the explosion occurred on the 
crowded Sinai beach people ran 


from the burning tent with their 
clothes alight. Witnesses also said 
that many of the nearby campers 
thought the explosion was part of a 
terrorist attack. They ran from the 
scene rather than helping the vic- 
tims. who eventually were saved by 
one man who threw them to the 
ground and relied them in the sand 
to douse the flames. (There were 
100.000 people in Sinai over the holi- 
day. police estimate.) 

The three families were the 
Ashkenazi and Arazl families from 
Gan Tlkva and the Lasory family 
from Ram at Gan. An unrelated girl 
who was !n the vicinity of the tent 
when it exploded was also Injured 
(n the Incident. 

Four of the most seriously in- 
jured were three young children 
and an adult woman, who hospital 
officials at Soroka said may have 
suffered respiratory damage as 
well os burns. 

Spokesmen for the leading por- 
table gas stove manufacturers in 
Israel warn campers against using 
old equipment and against trying to 
match components of different 
systems- They indicated the gas 
leak that set off the explosion may 
have been the result of worn-out 
equipment or of a screw connection 
that was not sealed properly. 


Five new champs at badminton meet 


By JACK LEON 
Post Sports Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — New title-holders 
emerged from all five events con- 
tested at the Israel Badminton 
Association IZBA) sixth annual 
open championships in Ashdod last 
week. The entry at the two-day 
meet consisted of the country's top 
60 players from Kibbutz Amiad to 
Ashkelon, plus four competitors 
from West Germ any. and two from 
France. 

The singles events on Thursday 
night were won by 17-year-old 
Yitzhak Serrouya. of Ashdod Mac- 
cabl, and Germany's Elite Karp, 21* 
of the TV Gerthe Club In Bochum. 
In addition to their successes in 
singles, each also gained a doubles 
crown. 

In one of the tournament's major 
upsets, title-holder and four-time 
winner Victor Yuaslra, 25. went out 
In straight sets in the singles semi- 
finals to Moroccan-born Jackie 
Cohen. 10. Serrouya was leading 
Cohen 15-3. 4-3 In the last round, 
when a back injury forced the 
current Israeli junior champion to 
withdraw. The 1 other losing semi- 
finalist was Nisslm Duk> Fifth 
place In the 40-atrong draw went to 
Werner Hoffmann, of Germany. 

Karp took the women's singles 
crown with a 7>zz, 11-0. 11-6 last- 
round victory over defending cham- 
pion Eva UngUck, 24, a recent Im- 
migrant from Sweden. The semi- 


final is ts were 1978 winner Haya 
Grunstein, and Irlt Benshushan, a 
15-year-old Sabra who was one of 
the tournament's outstanding per- 
formers. 

Duk and Serrouya won the men's 
doubles, beating the scratch pair of 
Danny Daniel and Danny Emek 15- 
5. 11-15. 15-2 in the last round. In the 
penultimate round, the two Dannya 
upset perennial .winners Yusslm 
and Michael Schneidrnan, both ex- 
Latvian internationals. 

The women's doubles went to 
Karp-Benshushan. and the mixed to 
Unglick and former South African 
first league player Mike Rap- 
paport. The runners-up were 
JJngHck-Grunstein (women) and 
Benshushan -Schneidrnan (mixed). 
Ze’ev Dror, 27. took the men’s con- 
solation plate, winning a three-set 
final against 13-year-old Reuven 
Moses, one of the youngest com- 
petitors in the meet. Tournament 
manager was IBA founder- 
president Jeff Geffen. 

X-RAY. — A two-year course for 
the training of X-ray technicians 
will begin on April 9 for the first , 
time under the auspices of the 
Hadassah Community College In 
Jerusalem, with the cooperation of 
the Hadassah Medical Organiza- 
tion. Fifteen students were chosen 
from over 45 applicants to begin the 
course. 


Canada may deport 
accused Nazis 

TORONTO lUPI). - Solicitor- 
General Robert Kaplan yesterday 
said accused Nazi war criminals 
found living in Canada face the 
possibility of extradition to West 
Germany or Israel for trial. 

Kaplan said in a television Inter- 
view that he understands Nazi war 
crimes investigator Simon 
Wlesenthal has the names and ad- 
dresses of alleged criminals living 
in Canada. 

He said there are several options 
open to the Canadian government If 
Nazi war criminals are located. 

“We have an opinion from the 
legal officers of the crown In the 
Department of Justice that our pre- 
sent legislation may not be as effec- 
tive as would actually be required 
to hold some trials (In Canada) he 
said. 

“There Is the possibility of ex- 
tradition. West Germany and Israel 
and some other countries have 
effective anti-war criminal legisla- 
tion. They might extradite these In- 
dividuals so there could be trials." 
Canada has extradition treaties 
with both. Kaplan added. 

A Toronto newspaper reported 
yesterday that an elderly man had 
left photographs of Nazi leaders at 
a bar near the Toronto inter- 
national airport after claiming to 
be a high-ranking former SS of- 
ficer. 

One of the photographs published 
by “The Toronto Sun" shows Adolf 
Hitler flanked by Albert Speer, Ger- 
many's armaments minister, and a 
man believed to be Martin Bor- 
mann, a leading member of the 
Nazi Party. 



Prof. Leo Bomstein, 
plastic surgeon, at 68 

Prof. Leo A. Bomstein, the father 
of plastic surgery In Israel, died on 
Sunday at the age of 08. following a 
long illness. 

Bomstein came to Israel from the 
U.S. during the War of 
Independence and Immediately set 
up the first treatment and 
rehabilitation unit for disfigured 
soldiers. As head of the Bum Treat- 
ment Centre at Sheba Medical Cen- 
tre at Tel Hashomer, he operated 
on hundreds of casualties from 
Israel’s wars, helping them lead 
normal and productive lives. 

The occupant of the Chllewlch 
Chair In plastic surgery at the Tel 
Aviv University Faculty of 
Medicine. Bomstein received 
numerous awards and distinctions. 
Most recently, he was honoured by 
the International Society of 
Aesthetic Plastic Surgery, of which 
he was a vice-president. The first 
president of the Israeli Society for 
Plastic Surgery, he was widely 
recognized as Israel's leading 
educator In this field. 

He is survived by his wife, Vicky, 
and his sons El ban an, Oded and 
Ban. 


Youth Aliya official favours 
not aiding potential dropouts 


By SARAH HONIG 
Post Political Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The head of the 
Jewish Agency Youth Aliya depart- 
ment, Yosef Shaplra, over the 
weekend urged that Israel withhold 
affidavits from all would-be im- 
migrants In Soviet cities with high 
dropout rates. 

In order to apply for an exit per- 
mit in the Soviet Union, Jews must 
produce family reunification re- 
quests from Israel. These papers 
have been sent indiscriminately 
from Israel, although It was clear 
that most of the recipients would 
“drop out" en route to Israel and go 
to North America. 

The dropout rate for such cities 
as Odessa, Kharkov, Kiev and 
Leningrad Is nearly 100 per cent. 

On Friday Shaplra noted that the 
spiralling dropout rate “is slowly 
curtailing the exit of Jews from the 
USSR altogether, and the need to 
combat the dropout phenomenon is 
now more urgent than ever." He ac- 
cused the Jewish Agency and the 
government of "hesitation, lack of 
resolve and failure to evince any 
leadership on the question. :Zf such 


Jewish organizations as HIAS per- 
sist in continuing to lure potential 
oHm from Israel by financial In- 
ducements, the one way left for 
Israel is not to be as liberal with the 
affidavits it provides,** Shaplra 
contends. 

In cases where 'Individual 
applications can be checked, this 
should be done, he advises. But 
where this la not possible, affidavits 
ought to be withheld from “dropout 
centres,” he says. “If Israel ever 
wants to put an end to the dropout 
problem, this Is the one way of at- 
tacking it." 

Immigration experts In Israel 
have been privately voicing similar 
opinlnons for quite some time, but 
they doubt that the government will 
take such action. 

Meanwhile, Liberal MK 
Avraham Katz, a member of the 
Jewish Agency Executive, said 
"Israel should not by its own hand 
bar exit from the USSR, although it 
should do its utmost to more 
vigorously battle the activities of 
HIAS and other American Jewish 
organizations which induce Jews to 
drop out.” 


Elections Now wants Begin trip delayed 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
The Elections Now movement 
has called on Prime Minister 
Menahem Begin to defer bis visit to 
the U.S. until elections to the 10th 
Knesset have been held. 

Xn a public statement issued over 
the weekend, movement chairman 
Yekutiel Federman, who recently 
returned from a trip abroad, said 
this government Is widely regarded 
as a lame duck administration and 
that even staunch supporters of 
Israel abroad are reluctant to back 
It. 

The movement plans a massive 


campaign for signatures on a peti- 
tion to move the date of elections 
forward. Federman told The 
Jerusalem Port yesterday that 
there were already about 50,000 
signatures and letters of support, 
They were coming in "by the 
sackful," he said. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. — Registration 
for high school for the next 
academic year closes today. 
Registration is compulsory for all 
those who are finishing elementary 
school or junior high schools. 


•attsed his tody to**: 


IS Highly visual staging of ‘Hamlet’ by British group 



JSALEM SPRING FESTIVAL 


By MENDEL KOHANSKY 
Post Theatre Critic 
Jerusalem Spring Festival opened on 
f night on a Mgh note, with "Hamlet" 
r jed by the Steven Berkoff London 
y Group, under the direction of the coin- 
founder. Berkoff. If anyone needs 
hag. Ls the director-actor who last year 


* °* of Jaraeli audiences with his magnifl- 

tw Sp*S ei p**“ gf jenMetamorphoaiB" at the Haifa Theatre, 
rry Spig elfliaD Bin this year with his faesc mating 
t-j (flawed "Agamemnon" at Hablmah. 
19» :Ni»a3*IS .• 

nany Shakespearean plays, only more 
*’ ** mlei" has become a canvas on which 

e embroider their own Interpretation. 
Uy so, since the greatness of the play 
curt In its fantastic adaptability to 
and places. (In a 3907 New York 
ion, -- Joseph Fapp had Hamlet read 
^bw York Times.") - 

„„ The passi^fifrmed In these times of greatly 
m - jjjjjfltlitf ;hed self-image of humanity. Berkoffs 
5* i -la ■ a . poverty-stricken "Hazulet. 

d of royal panoply and fanfare and per- 
on a bare stage, the actors carry their 
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own chairs for a shift of scene. (That old-time 
British actress who complained that hr a 
Shakespeare play she never had a chance to sit. 
down unless she played a queen would find that 
here even the queen has to perform physical 
labour.) The performers are all dressed .in 
modern evening dress with a second-hand look, " 
except for the Prjnee of Denmark who wean 
an ill-fitting striped suit of decidedly working- 
class character. 

Berkoffs Hamlet (the director plays the title 
part) la a non-prlnc’ely, cunning character who 
quickly gets wise to the hioody intrigues 
dominating his uncle's court and decides to 
beat the gangsters at their own game. The time 
is out of joint, and he knows that neither he nor 
anyone else can set It right; all he can ac- 
complish ls revenge. 

In a total break with the British tradition of a 
verbal Shakespeare, the staging here is highly 
visual, kinetic, the actors' bodies providing a 
running commentary and emphasis to the ac- 
tion. It works beautifully much of the time. But 
it gets out of band occasionally. When Poloniua 
gives paternal guidance on the ways of the 
world to his departing son, Laertes and Ophelia 
mimic his instructions. This is a clever and 


amusing little scene, but it adds little to the in- 
terpretation of the play. And Berkoff, holding a 
straight razor at his wrists while trying to 
decide whether to be or not to be, plainly 
diminishes the most famous dialogue ever 
written. 

There are scenes of virtuosity In the perfor- 
mance. Complex actions are presented In sim- 
ple evocative movements, and the duelling 
scene — without weapons, there are no props of 
any kind In this production — ls undoubtedly 
one of the best ever staged, powerful and filled 
with tension. 

With the emphasis on visual invention, the 
acting becomes of secondary importance. Out- 
side of Berkoff, only Matthew Scurfield as 
Claudius is a forceful, telling presence on the 
stage. Endowed with a powerful voice and a 
sinister profile, his skull shaven close, Scur- 
field is Godfather. The menace, when not 
bursting out. Is always close to the surface. As 
for Linda Marlowe as Gertrude, Barry Philips 
as Laertes, Chloe Sal am an as Ophelia, Bob 
Homery as Poloniua and Gary Whelan as 
HOratio — ■ they are all highly skilled per- 
formers, but none of them leaves an Imprint on 
the part. 
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Stage B of the Ramat Poleg project is now 
nearing oomplerion — 78 luxurious conages 
of superior architectural design. 

Each cottage features a living rooffli four 
bedrooms, two bathrooms, consciences, 
kitchen, panmvstoreroom, and indoor 

garden. 

The new quarter has 5 interior squares and 
j 'includes a synagogue, supermarket and 
fF. Toridergarten. A country club is due to be 
erected. 


And all this is only live minutes’ walk from 
the beach, twenty minutes’ drive from Tel 
Aviv, and a stone’s throw from Netanva. 
For details, kindly contact our sales offices: 


SECOM 

Tel Aviv: 


103^224105 



1SRALOM 

Netanya: (053)31116 

Ramar Poleg: (053)51756. 
Tel Aviv: . (03)226224 

ISRA 12 M 


THE TOURIST'S HAGGADAH: 

4 QUESTIONS IF YOUR DREAM HAS ALWAYS BEEN TO 

HAVE A FOOTHOLD IN ISRAEL 


X 

WHY NO W? 

Because today your dollar will buy 
a better apartment for less money. 


WHY REAL ESTATE? 

Because through real estate you a re 
assured of maximum capita I ap- 
preciation whether your investment 
is residential, commerical or in- 
dustrial. 


WHY YOU? 

Because if you invest, you yourself 
as well as your children and grand- 
children will reap the fruit and 
benefit from your decision. 


WHY “ANGLO-SAXON"? 

Because as Israel's largest real estate 
organization, we offer the largest 
selection of properties, 

And our offices are located 
wherever you wish to invest. 


ANGLO-SAXON 

BEAL ESTATE AGENfcY LTD. 

Jerusalem (02) 221 161. Tel Ai 
(03) 875857, Beer-Sheva (05 1 
(063) 25901. Hcfzlia (03) 98 

Holon (03) 893467. K far -Saba (052) JSTST, Kiryat-Ala (04) 444668, 


atTiron (04) 934I2S, 

Maoz-Aviv (03) 4799067 Nalwria (04) 9227Q57 Nitanva (053) 28290. TeuK-Tikva (Q3) 911294. 
Ramai-Gan (03) 729279, Ramat Hasharon (03) 474244. Ra'aaana (052) 32358, 

Rehovot (054) 74979, Rishon-Leziom (03) 991515, Savion-Kiron (03) 757281. 
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Orat [ Karmon | Shifrinj Ma’amar 


BEN-GURION UNIVERSITY OF THE NEGEV 

cordially invites you to the presentation ceremony 

of an 

HONORARY FELLOWSHIP 
to 

Mr. ERIK BLUMENFELD, MdB 

President of the German-1 srael Society 

on Wednesday, April 9, 1980, at 2.00 p.m. 

in the Archaeological Exhibit Hall, The Zalman Aranne Central Library 

. Building, New Campus 

If your posted invitation has not arrived, please consider this as a personal 
invitation. 











WORLD NEWS 

Cubans jam Peruvian embassy in asylum bid North scaoii 


Tuesday, April 8. 1980 The Jerusalem Post Page Fe$| 


- Nearly 10,000 people are jammed 
into the gardens of the Peruvian embassy in 
«ay ana. clinging to a chance to leave Cuba. 

President Fidel Castro, who turned the 
numan tide onto the Peruvian mission in a dis- 

P J , * tC - 4 °I cr P° utiea l asylum, has now turned it 
off with a police cordon around the embassy. 

But most of those who flooded In during the 
three days that police let them pass are still 
refusing to believe the government's pledge 
that they can come and go without fear of 
reprisals or losing the chance to emigrate. 

Cuban authorities sent food and water Into 
the embassy grounds on Sunday night. 

Militants in the huge crowd defiantly threw 
their food bach over the compound fence, but 
most accepted It — tor some It was the first 
meal since Friday. 

On Sunday, Peru requested international aid 
.for the thousands of Cubans gathered at Its em- 
bassy in Havana. 

The Peruvian Foreign Ministry In Lima es- 
timated that between 8,000 and 10,000 Cubans 
had entered the embassy. 

It said in a statement that humanitarian sup- 
port was' urgently required "to aid that mul- 
titude of people suffering the consequences of a 
lack of food and basic facilities." 

The Peruvian embassy had sought aid from 
other diplomatic missions In Havana and the 
Peruvian government had approached the UN 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), 
the statement said. 

“Health conditions here axe abominable," a 
- physician at the Peruvian erabasy In Havana 
told a Reuter correspondent on Sunday night. 

There were several doctors in the throng, 
treating the many stricken by dehydration, 
sunstroke or Intestinal aliments. 


The Cuban government set up an emergency 
clinic in a house facing the embassy, but most 
of those in the compound refused to use It. 

Hundreds of Cubans began pouring into the 
compound In Havana's Miramar residential dis- 
trict on Friday after the Cuban government 
removed Its police guard outside the embassy. 
The government said It removed the guards 
because one of them was killed In a gunflght 
last Tuesday when six Cubans rammed a bus 
through the embassy gate to seek asylum. 

Two dozen Cubans had sought refuge in the 
embassy since January 1. 

In Caracas, the Venezuelan government 
strongly reasserted its support for the right of 
political asylum and accused Cuba of "violent 
police repression" against Cubans seeking 
refuge in the Havana embassies of Venezuela 
and Peru. 

Foreign Minister Alberto Velasco Zambrano 
said a meeting of foreign ministers of the An- 
dean pact nations of Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia has been called for 
an Immediate discussion of the situation In 
Havana. The meeting reportedly would be held 
in Lima, Peru today. 

There are an estimated 16 Cubans In the 
Venezuela mission. Most were fired upon by 
Cuban security police when they attempted en- 
try in recent months. 

Radio Havana said yesterday that the Cuban 
government has taken “proper measures of 
protection” around the Peruvian embassy, and 
will allow Cubans wanting to leave their coun- 
try to do so. 

The broadcast, an editorial monitored in 
Miami, said most of the more than 3,000 who 
mobbed the embassy on Sunday hoping to es- 
cape President Castro's comrfl uniat rule were 


."common delinquents, gansters, homosexuals, 
vagrants and hums.” 

In Lima, the Peruvian government called the 
massive plea for asylum “an unprecedented 
human tragedy." Peru has said it cannot take 
all of the Cubans who want to leave Castro's 
rule. Many arc expected to seek asylum In the 
U.S. 

In Miami, thousands of Cuban-Americans 
demonstrated in the streets in support of their 
fellow refugees, chanting “guerra," which 
means "war." Groups of Cubans In Miami 
have been trying to arrange to fly food and 
medicine to the group at the Peruvian em- 
bassy. 

According to the Havana broadcast, 1,730 of 
the Cubans had requested and been given per- 
mission to go home temporarily. They were 
told they could return to the embassy safely,' 
radio Havana said. 

The unrest that spurred throngs of Cubans to 
seek political asylum In the Peruvian embassy 
In Havana has been brewing for several 
months. 

After a lull In the 1970s, the growing stream 
of Cuban "boat people" la again on the rise. 
Last year more than 100 exiles reached Florida 
in boats, compared to 119 In 1978, a dozen in 
1976 and none in 1975. 

In recent months hundreds of Cuban 
refugees have fled to Florida, navigating the 
often dangerous Florida straits in small boats, 
rafts and even innertubes. 

In addition, three ships carrying more than 
100 Cubans were hijacked to Florida in 
February. Even several crewmen decided not 
to return to their communist homeland when 
freed. (Reuter. AP) 


Two Bogota hostages reject 
freedom in money-making bid 


BOGOTA i API. — Leftist terrorists 
freed three more hostages from the 
Dominican Republic's embassy on 
Easter Sunday, but two Colombians 
among the 30 remaining were 
reported to have rejected freedom 
because they expect ta make 
money by staying where they are. 

The two reluctants were 
photographer Jorge Guzman and 
Luis Valencia, one of the city's best- 
known gate crashers who puts out a 
free, irregularly - published paper 
called "Diplomatic World.** 

Guzman, who sold seven rolls of 
film he took in the embassy for $22,- 
000, anticipates more pictures and 
more sales. Valencia, who crashed 
the embassy's Independence Day 
reception last February 27 and was 
caught there when the terrorists 
seized the embassy, is reportedly 
planning to write a book on the 
siege. 

The 18 other hostages who yester- 
day went into their 4ist day of cap- 
tivity were 13 ambassadors or 
.charges d'affaires and five consuls. 
One of the hostages Is Israel Am- 
bassador Eliahu Barak. 


After freeing 26 hostages during 
the first month of the siege, the 
terrorists said they would release 
all who were not diplomats during 
Holy Week because of tbe Roman 
Catholic Church's fight for the “op- 
pressed" in Latin America. 

Two were turned loose on Palm 
Sunday, two on Holy Thursday and 
two on Good Friday. The three who 
emerged on Easter were Albert 
Byfield, the honorary Jamaican 
consul: Tito Llvio Tiburcio, a 
Dominican, and Guillermo Trlana 
Ayala, a protocol officer of the- 
Colombian Foreign Ministry. 

The terrorists, members of the 
M-19 group, and the government 
scheduled their llth negotiating 
session yesterday afternoon. A 
government spokesman said the 
negotiations “are entering a 
clearer phase as both parties begin 
to examine each other's proposed 
formulas, which have been ob- 
tained in writing/' 

The terrorists have given no In- 
dication of reducing their demand 
for the release of 28 jailed leftists in 
exchange for the hostages. 


Carter, Reagan win in Louisiana 


NEW ORLEANS (AP). — President 
Jimmy Carter extended Ms campaign 
mastery of Sen. Edward Kennedy, 
with a 2-to-i victory on Saturday 
night in Lousiana’s Democratic 
presidential primary. Ronald 
Reagan won an even more one- 
sided triumph In the state’s 
Republican election. 

Carter, running in his native 
South, garnered 56 per cent of the 
vote to Kennedy's 22 per cent. The 
president beat Kennedy 39-12 in the 
battle for the 51 delegates 
Louisiana will send to the party's 
nominating convention. 

Reag an had a 74-19 percentage 
edge over George Bush. The former 
California governor won 29 of 
Lousiana's 31 GOP delegates. The 


remaining two spots were uncom- 
mitted. 

The. primary stirred little com- 
petition among the candidates and 
little interest among the state's two 
million voters. Turnout was ex- 
tremely light despite ideal 
springtime weather. 

The Kennedy camp expressed no 
disappointment., Aides pointed out 
that the Massachusetts senator 
mounted no campaign in the state 
beyond mobilizing volunteers. 


DRUGS. — Heroin valued at more 
than $537,500 and 27 kg. of mari- 
juana were seized by customs of- 
ficers at London's Heathrow Air- 
port yesterday, police said. 


Kabul calling up dropouts 


MOSCOW (Reuter). — The Kabul 
government has announced a 
"voluntary call up" of school- 
leavers to boost the Afghan armed 
forces in their fight against tribal 
rebels, Tasa news agency reported 
yesterday. 

The Soviet agency said high 
school dropouts would serve for six 
months and then have the right to 
join the reserve. The Ministry of 
Defence announcement also provid- 
ed for non-commissioned officers 
who had already served two years 
to rejoin the array. 

The measures appeared designed 
to strengthen the officer corps of 
the Afghan array, which has shrunk 
through desertions to about 40,000, 
including 12,000 conscripts, accor- 
ding to diplomats in Kabul. 

Western estimates say there are 
between 80,000 and 100,000 Soviet 
troops in Afghanistan supporting 


the largely demoralized Afghan 
army against the anti-government 
guerrillas. 

Tass did not explain the ap- 
parently contradictory phrase 
"voluntary call up." Afghans are 
required to do military service, 
though the draft does not apply to 
all young people and many are said 
to avoid it. 

Cuban Foreign Minister Isidore 
Malmiercapeoli meanwhile went to 
New Delhi yesterday, after talks in 
Kabul, to discuss ways to defuse the 
Afghan crisis with Indian Premier 
Indira Gandhi's government. 

According to AP in New Delhi, 
Radio Pakistan reported yesterday 
that Afghan rebels had captured a 
Soviet-held air base north of Kabul 
and killed a Russian general. They 
did not identify the general or say 
whether the rebels were still 
holding the installation. 


TO: THE GOVERNMENT OF ISRAEL 

Where is your conscience?! 

Do you want to leave scorched earth as your legacy? The country no longer wants 
this government; It has lost its credibility In the eyes of the world; Israel haters 
are exploiting its weakness. 

What are you waiting for? 

ITS TIME TO DECIDE - 
ELECTIONS NOW — THE ORDER OF THE DAY! 

Join your fellow citizens and sign this petition : 

ELECTIONS NOW 

Popular, Apolitical Movement for the Advancing of Elections to the Tenth 
Knesset 

F.O.B. 16091, Tel Aviv, TeL 655454 (Geffen) 

We, the undersigned citizens of Israel from all walks of life and of all political views, are 
concerned by the domestic and external difficulties facing this country today. In our opi- 
nion, these difficulties dictate a need to advance the elections to the tenth Knesset. 


New cease-fire in Chad’s 
civil war in effect today 

from Cameroon, Nigeria, Liberia 
and Togo, AFP reported. 

Gen. Gnassingbe Eyadema, the 
president of Togo who arrived on 
Saturday, has been charged with 
making contact with Liberian 
President William. Tolbert, who 
also is head of the Organization of 
African Unity, to seek a neutral 
African force to police the cease- 
fire. Eyadema crossed the River 
Chari separating the warring fac- 
tions in a dug-out canoe on his 
mediation mission to Habre. 

At a press conference on Satur- 
day, Goukouni was quoted as say- 
ing another cease-fire would , be 
useless and that the battle for N'D- 
jamena must be a fight to the finish. 

The government of national union 
was formed last August under an 
agreement signed by all li of 
Chad's political and military fac- 
tions. The new government was 
made up of Christiana, driven from 
power by Habre last year, and 
members of the nation's various 
Moslem tendencies. The govern- 
ment has never really worked, 
however, and feuding among 
several Moslem elements quickly 
flared. 


PARIS (AP). — Leaders of the 
rival factions in Chad’s civil war 
have signed a cease-fire that was to 
take effect today, ending 17 con- 
secutive days of savage fighting, 
reports reaching Paris said. 

President Goukouni Queddel and 
Defence Minister HQssene Habre 
have been locked In a fierce battle 
for control of N'Djamena, the coun- 
try's capital, since March 22. Unof- 
ficial reports have placed 
casualties at more than 1,000 dead 
and 3.000 wounded. 

The President signed the new 
cease-fire agreement on Sunday 
night, according to a dispatch from 
N'Djamena by the French news 
agency Agence France-Presae. 
AFP later reported that the 
minister signed yesterday. 

Several other cease-fires have 
been announced, but none of them 
have been respected to date. 

The latest agreement will be put 
into effect by two observers each 
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More than 50,000 people have already signed the petition. Draw copies of the petition, and 
get as many people as you can to sign. 

The signed petitions should be sent to P.O.B. 16091, Tel Aviv. 

Copies of the petition may be obtained from the offices of the Movement. 

. Emergency Contributions Campaign 

We have set up an emergency fund to meet the cost of continuing this operation. All who 
are concerned for this country's future and are in favour of advancing the elections to the 
Tenth Knesset are asked to send a cheque, made out to "Elections Now,” or to pay a 
contribution into acc. 158866, United Mizrahi Bank, El-Al branch, 32 Rehov Ben- Yehuda, 

TelAvlv ELECTIONS NOW 



TOURISTS ARE INVITED 

to an EVENING OF 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

on all aspects of life in Israel. 

Tonight. Tuesday, April 8, 1980. at 9.00 p.m. 
at the Hilton Hotel in Jerusalem 
Sponsored by 



Tour Va'aleh 

W.Z.O. Aliyah and Absorption Dept 
5 Ben Yehuda Street, Jerusalem 
Tel. 02-639261 


J> ISRAEL 
DISCOUNT BANK 
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Clal Centre 

Jerusalem 


//gpii THIS WEEK AT 
S' HA'ARETZ museum 

Museum Centre — Ramat Aviv 
Tel. 415244 


EXHIBITIONS 

MUSEUM OF ETHNOGRAPHY AND 
FOLKLORE — Exhibit of Baroque and 
Rococo Costumes, from Charles Leder- 
mann Collection. CERAMICS 
MUSEUM — Rina Kimche — Selected 
Work 1980. Israel in its Land — From 
Settlement to Monarchy, closes Tues- 
day. April 8 198p GLASS MUSEUM 
— Ancient Beauty Care. Ermion — A 
Test century G lawmaker. KADMAN 
NUMISMATIC MUSEUM — A uni- 
que Portrait Coin of King Agrippa I (37- 
44 CE). MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY — Abacus to Elec- 
tronic Calculator — Calculating Devices 
through the Ages. MUSEUM OF AN- 
TIQUITIES OF TEL AVfV-YAFO. 
Mifraz Shlonto St. Yafo — Jaffa 
Tombstones Restored' from Norway. 
MUSEUM OF HISTORY OF TEL 
AVIV- YAFO. 27 Bialik St Tel Atm — 
Years of Innocence — Tel Aviv during 
1920's and 1930's. Photographs by 
Simon Korbman. ISRAEL THEATRE 
MUSEUM. 3 Mel chett St. Tel Aviv — 
Hannah Rovma — Memorial Exhibit. 

LASKY PLANETARIUM 
Demonstrations (in Hebrew), daily at 
10 00. 11 OO. 12 00. 

EXHIBIT OF THE MONTH — 
MUSEUM OF ETHNOGRAPHY AND 
FOLKLORE 

Pessah Haggada 5640 (1880). 
Baghdad. Hebrew with Judeo-Arabic 
translation written and illuminated by 
Yosef Somekh. Lent by courtesy of his 
sons. Yosef and Shimon Somekh. 

SHABBAT AT MUSEUM CENTRE 

RAMAT AVIV 


Sat 


OF 

AND 


12 4 
11.00 


MUSEUM 
ETHNOGRAPHY 
FOLKLORE 

Guided tour of Museum, 
by Mrs. Hagit Shorek 
Admission free. 

• • Gu« tod tours, m Engfrsh. of Glass 
jiid Ceramics Museums, every 
SlmWwi at 1Q30 am Participants 
moot at ihc Glass Museum . Ad- 
■nrswun free 

FRIENDS OF HAARETZ MUSEUM 
Nedlework Group. Weaving and 
patchwork to folklortstic designs 

** From April 1980 the Science and 
Technology Library will be 'open as 
follows. Monday and Thursday: 8 
am - 12 a.m. Tuesday. 2 p.m. 

• 6 pm. 


platform tilts 

OSLO (Ap>. — A North Sea oilfield 
platform tilted over in Stavanger 
harbour, Norway, on^ Sunday. 
Fifty-seven persons working 
aboard were evacuated as a 
precaution, officials said, but no in- 
juries were reported. 

The Henrik Ibsen platform was 
being prepared to replace the AIex- 
ander Kielland hotel platform 
which capsized in the Ekofiak field 
on March 37 in the worst offshore oil 
exploitation disaster. More than 120 
persons lost their lives in that acci- 
dent. 

Officials at. Stavanger said a 
valve jammed when one of the 
Henrik rbsen'a five legs was being 
filled with water ballast. The leg 
apparently became too full and 
dropped to the harbour bed. 

They said the platform tilted 
down 20 degrees from the horizon- . 
t&l but remained above the water 
surface because the leg was resting 
on the bottom, some 20 metres 
below. 







The hotel platform Benrlk Ibsen, due to replace the capslz: 
North Sea rig Alexander Kleland, was hurriedly evacuated 
Sunday when it suddenly began tilting In Stavanger harboi 
Norway. ( upi teieph.; 


Floods, landslides 
in South Korea 

SEOUL (Reuter). — Nine people 
were feared dead and more than 300 
were homeless after weekend 
storms lashed South Korea, of- 
ficials said yesterday. 

The storms, which started floods 
and landslides and capsized a 
fishing boat,' caused more than 
$3m. worth of damage. 

In the Suva area of Fiji, 13 people 
died and another two were missing, 
believed dead, following 
devastating floods caused by 
Cyclone Wally, a Fiji government 
spokesman said Friday night. 

Thousands of people had been 
evacuated from their homes 
because of the floodwaters and 
many -others were in need of 
emergency food and water,- tbe 
spokesman said. 


Pricey cent stamp 
changes hands 

NEW YORK (Reuter). — The 
world's most valuable stamp, the 
British Guiaha 1856 one-cent, was 
sold here on Saturday for $850,000 to 
an-anonymous collector. 

It was the highest price ever paid 
for a postage stamp. 

The stamp is a crudely printed 
magenta-coloured octagon. It has 
often been called the most valuable 
object in the world for Its size and 
weight. 

It was sold at an auction by Irwin 
Weinberg, a Pennsylvania dealer. 

Weinberg, acting for a nine 
member syndicate, bought the 
stamp at an auction 10 years ago for 
$280,000. That figure stood un 
challenged as a record for a single 
stamp until Saturday. 

When he bought the stamp 
Weinberg said it was a hedge 
against Inflation. "Well," he said 
Saturday, "the inflation is here.** 


Millionaire wins 
Kenya Safari Rally 

NAIROBI (AP). - Kenya 
millionaire Shekhar Mehta won the 
Safari Rally for a record-tying third 
time yesterday, nursing his Datsun 
16QJ over rough roads that tore the 
Mercedes challengers to pieces. 

Mehta survived a rash of flat 
tires and minor steering troubles to 
take the 28th Safari by a big 
margin, in front of some of the 
world's top international drivers. 
Finn Rauno Aaltonen, in another 
Datsun, was second; and Vic 
Preston Jr., son of a Nairobi petrol 
station operator, was third in a 
Mercedes 450SLC. 

The Safari — four days of moun- 
tain and desert trails, mud and 
choking dust, menacing wild 
animals and hostile, stone-throwing 
tribesmen — is widely considered 
the world's toughest cross-country 
motoring test. It covers 5,500 km. 


$21m. loss in fires 

MANILA (Reuter). — Government 
and private offices, two cinemas 
and a public market were 
destroyed in two fires on Saturday 
that caused damage estimated at 
more than $21 m. 

Philippine police, who are in- 
vestigating possible arson, said the 
property loss was the worst since 
authorities introduced a "fire 
prevention month” in March. Three 
persons were reported injured. 


Embezzler executed 

PEKING -(Reuter). — A bank 
cashier condemned to death for 
stealing 125,000 yuan ($82,000) was 
executed last Friday after his 
appeal was rejected by the 
Supreme Court, the "People’s 
Daily” reported yesterday. 

It said Zhao Xizhong had misused 
his position to embezzle state funds. 

His accomplice, .Zhang Jlanwei, 
who betrayed him to the 
authorities, was given a three-year 
suspended Jail sentence. 

Execution in China is usually by a 
single shot through the back of the 
head. 


SINAI TOURS 



5-Day Camping Tour 

Santa Katarina Tour, $140 
Camel tour of Sinai. SI 30 
Prices include full board (kosher) 
. APRIL 13-17 
.For reservations, call;' . 
— _ In Jerusalem: 

Galilee Tours. Diplomat Hotel 
Tel. 712892. 713988. 

Yehuda Tows: Tel. 227740. 

-e In Tel AWv; 

Galilee Tours. 142 Hayarkon, 

Tel. 221372. 220819. 

‘—-in Haifa: 

Zetgar Tours. ToL S22958 


Iran forces on alert 
over ties with Iraq 


TEHERAN. — Iran’s armed forces 
were placed on alert yesterday 
because of the swiftly deteriorating 
relations with neighbouring Iraq, 
an army spokesman said. The 
spokesman told journalists that the 
National Security Council was 
meeting yesterday, but be gave no 
details. 

Iran's official Pars news agency 
said Iranian diplomats in Baghdad, 
the Iraqi capital, were ordered 
home because of the strained 
relations between the two coun- 
tries. 

Pars also said about 70 Iraqi 
raiders attacked oil installations 
and a police post in the southern 
Iranian border province of Ker- 
in anshah. The raiders were repell- 
ed by Iranian fire, Pars said. No 
casualties were reported but an oil 
.storage tank was damaged, the 
agency said. 

Pars also reported that Iraq had 
driven 1,300 people across the 
border into Kermanshah province 
in the past two days. "It was not 
clear yet" if all those forced out of 
Iraq were Iranians, the agency 
said. 


On Sunday. Iraq sent a lettei 
UN Secretary-General K 
Waldheim demanding that I. 
withdraw Its troops from th 
islands west of the strategic Str 
of Hormuz in the Persian Gulf. 

The official Iraqi news age; 
quoted the letter from Fore; 
Minister Sa'adoun Haramadi 
demanding Iran "halt Its exp 
sionist and aggressive policy." 

Iranian forces of deposed S': 
Mohammad Reza Pahlavi occup 
the strategically important lsla 
of Abu Moussa and the lesser . 
greater Tumbs in November 19 
Iran and Iraq have engaged ln : 
increasingly bitter war of wo 
since Ayatollah Ruholl 
Khomeini’s Islamic revolut 
toppled the shah in January 197 
In Beirut, Iran's Prose cut 
General Ayatollah Sadeq Khalkl 
said his country will not give up; 
Iraq the three islands. 

“The three Islands are Iran 
territory and our people is 
ready to relinquish one inch of t 
soil to anyone,” Khalkhall said L 
news conference hosted by l 
Palestine Liberation Organizati- 
(Reuter, AP) 


British riders say ‘no’ to Olympics 


LbNDON. — The British 
Equestrian Federation announced 
yesterday that it would not send a 
team to the Moscow Olympics un- 
less the government advised to the 
contrary. 

The federation, which, said the 
decision had been taken with the 
full support of potential British 
competitors, is the second British 
sports group to decide to boycott - 
the games. 

Hie Field Hockey Federation has 
also declined to take part, although 
the umbrella organization for all 21 
British Summer Olympic 
federations, the British Olympic 
Association, has accepted the in- 
vitation to compete. 

The Swiss Equestrian Federation 
decided oil a similar boycott last 
week. 

The British decision was a major 
boost for Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher’s call for an Olympic 
boycott, in support of U.S. Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter. 

It also meant that Princess Anne 


. and her husband, Mark Phil 11 
will not go to Moscow. Phillips « 
in the running for a place on i 
team and Anne, daughter of Que 
Elizabeth IL, probably would ha 
accompanied him- 
Phillips was a member 
Britain's gold medal-winni 
equestrian team at the Muni 
Olympics in 1972, and Anne rode 1 
Britain in 1976 at Montreal. 

-a British horsemen have be> 
among the country's best Olymp 
performers in post-war games, ta 
ing the gold in the three-day eve 
in 1956. 1968 and 1972. (UFI. AP) 


Wink triggers riot 

NEW DELHI (Reuter). — A youl 
was killed, six people were Injure* 
a hotel set ablaze and a row of shof 
destroyed In a riot on Saturde 
night. 

It all started after a man wlnkt 
at a married woman at a cigaret 
kiosk In India’s Gujarat stat 
police said. 


KENNEDY SUPPORTERS 

Americans In Israel who wish to vote for Senator Kennedy In 
the Democrats Abroad Primary should write Immediately 
to Charles Nau, c/o Basel Hotel, 156 Rehov Hayarkon. 
Tel Aviv. 


Israel Shipyards Ltd., Haifa 
requires 

SUPPLY MANAGER 

Qnallll cations: 

-ft- Experience as Independent supply manager tn industry. 

* Ability and experience In large scale commercial transactions, (financial 
and legal aspects) 

A- Technical knowhow In specifications of materials, equipment, 
machinery, electrical and ele ct ro ni c equipment. 

* Mastery of Hebrew Rn gttnh 

Preference to holders of engineering and/or business administration 
degree. 

post ta an Interesting and ohaAengliig one for a senior manager. 

MAINTENANCE MANAGER 

Qualifications: 

At least S years’ experience In organising running and preventive 
maint e n a n ce In a nm]tl-facet«d Industrial en ter pr ise. 

Experience required in tbe following spheres: Chips proce ss ing machi n e ry: 
Tin bending machinery; Welding machinery; Gutting machinery and elec- 
tronic equipment; Cranes. 

Degree ta machine or electrical engineering. 

Fluency in Hebrew and English mandatory. 

Please writs to; P.OJBL USX, Haifa, and Include work experience and ednea- 
— Discretion assured — 


Israel Shipyards Ltd., P.O.B. 1282, Haifa 

Due to the Installation of a late model computer at the shipyards we 
require: 

★ Computer Unit Manager 

★ Systems Analysts 

Please apply in writing, providing details of education, experience 
and knowledge of languages. 


large, multi-face tod and complex metals enterprise in the tan«« a 
region, requires a 

DEPUTY CHIEF BOOKKEEPER 

Qualifications: 

At least 3 years' experience in a similar position' in -industry. Ex- 
perience in use of computer, fluency in Hebrew and English 

Accountant preferred. 

Please apply in writing, including curriculum vitae, education and 
work experience, to: P.O.B. Wf, Haifa. . .. , 

— Discretion assured — . . . 
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By JOHN K1FNER 


D* ’ — ~ : : z .■■ - . 

ey ptul-'^^SRAN, Iran— They meet behind a locked door for 
^ hours nearly every night. Although who they 
— . ,A?1 linger secret, what goes on in the meetings of 

i 7T "7 Pohrtioaary Council is a very private matter, 
no to Ohw evolutiortar y Council is, in theory, the country’s 
V1 '“fiy, at least until the new Islamic Parliament is 
3i - and her though no one knows when or if that process will 

ed JtaSfed. As is often the case here, the reality is some- 

in ' '.earn W. Said, professor Of English at CoUunWa Uni- 

he Elisabeth n. 'the - Pa2e8tiniaxt4mm v autiwr of “Orientalism,” 
a^oinpa^ Sereda length critique of the coverageof the Irar 
he Phillins wi.by American Journalists, contrasting their per- 
:hc Br i;siji*5 goii with that of Eric Rouleau, the Middle East corre- 

isii equestrian itcjif the Paris newspaper, Le Monde. “In Rouleau’s 
is n Oiyai pics to isn-rofessor Said wrote is the Columbia Journalism 
:'ott in iffltTranlan politics quite simply took oq new mean- . 

- British tost*.. ’ - • n *. .. ••’ 

among tb£ tEstac, eventbe redoubtable Mr. Rouleau threw up 
jkm P erf ^a«isi^i>en the Revolutionary Council, after apparently 
j ?- “f principle to transfer the American Embassy ‘ 
3 :c :n • ya ' ^^^ Governmmt coptrol. couldn't decide howto go 
oic Host of the members left by a basement elevator 

*«■ TS7*nt waiting reporters. Wrote Mr. Rouleau, “More 
» dlh UI 6F; tbe present situation defies any sort of logic. The 
ion m< ngnfl ftincaherence of some of the leaders of the I sl am ic 
:nat ‘ “ y.,*, ^their contradictory statements, the half-tmths 
5 Kr-eisetaMuismB and the fantasies of others, put together, dis. 

■ jor destined a i smostcaxeful observer of the political scene.” 

Z 'Ta r4 ^ jm'ted Against the Shah 

cs‘- a: a a&rriedo-of.tlie confusion stems from the inherent dicbot- 
■y.-esr. ir. Mrtfc coalition that overthrew the Shah, a banding to- 
,- CL . m!:c? said the Mamie faithful and Westernised liberal Intel- 
coalition that tour times in the last century 
MMflflKmedlnlraD, won power and lost It aa the West- 
finally threw in their Jot with foreign powers. 
^^^^^^tUvMon has been reflected In the year since the 
star in the struggle between the Islamic clerical 
more modernist par l i ament a r y liberal 
' <£¥ JPl^UirlJaf^ctertoed by observers as the turbans” and the 
^ v :» The splits are reflected, to the Revolutionary 

.Although the sartorial are becoming 

arish to vote forSew^drawn. The 23 members who usually make up 
l-an, should ^although In a typically vague manner, there 
‘ ootel, I* Be^'wire vtiu rarely come and sometimes affiliations 
axe divided as follows: 

turbans. Generally; they areconsldered to be the 
hdigjouaflgures: Ayatollah MOhammed Beheshti, 
m^^rof the Mamie Republican Party, HpJattdisJam 
leader of Teheran’s public prayers; 
inn -Mohammed Javad Bohanar; Hojatolislam 
.x RafaanJani; Ayatollah Moussavi Ardebeh and 
^ ^Mohammed Reza Mahadavi-Kanyl. TMs group 

hinvards V&» B*® votes the fundamentalist Islamic line of Dr. Behe- 
rc«*jres tJte eraqitioD of Ayatollah Mabadavi-Kanyi, who 

.. „ 4V ACER saathe Interior Minister. He often crosses over to 

-* _^libenagnwp. 

^. 1 Tarf^^^ an ^ slw ^" I ^S ro, ^ )temSstovotewittltiietUr ' 
f^er^^bugh its members swing botii ways. It is known as 

*•*“ , -tfjrff socks for footwear appropriate both for gensg 

„ ei n cauo 0 * )n rags In traditional Islamic society or for wearing 


hipyards Ltd- ® 
A'M-^AGEB 

sassss* 1 


j5!— ^ 
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.* The most frequent shlfterof position Is said to be 
Moinfar, the Oil Minister. The others are Abbas 
..jj/who usually gpes with the turbans hut has a poor 
sareoohL and Hassan BabiW, who wound up befog 

1 flliP ZtZ. . i. . _ c _ m « P-i-l AwtMa 1 ranrlL 


. igiSbffl ^c Republicans' last-minute Presidential can di- 
AJ8C® ■ ^feefrno nl n ee proved ineligible. Dr. HabiW, Who 

—LQiiW 1 ten reporters what haj^ened in tto meet- 

28 **» "silent spokesman” for his ability to 

;ndu1 X£* ,: ' 

B neckties. This Uberal group, including much of 
11 " arli&mentary oppostibn to the Shah, derives from 

^agtap^f* 3 *' y^nal Fftwt and takes as its hero Moha mm ed Mossa- 
L former Prime Minister who led Iran for a year be^ 
to. w- ”* vShah was reinstalled In I«3 with covert united 
wort. The group now Includes Mefadi Bazargan 
infster of the fallen Provisional-Govemnient. and 
^^iSahaW, jailed and tortured by the Shah. 

e open collare. This last grouping is more wfi® 1 
" y neckties and includes President Abolhassan Bam- 

weareOTly knitted sMrti, find For^ptMtote*®? . 
- j^SbotteaiMu Mr. Qffltiaadfih, « 
n 0 . 1 ^ necktie » meet the foridgn !»«»» but doffs it when 
■ Ltd.. F- * ji^^SiIraniaiis. . .. 
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hti Skipped Pivotal Meeting 

irof the time. Ayatollah Beheshti b able »Uda ^ 
'on auy Vote that comes to a showdown betwero tne 

/ w.aadtraditibnaKst factions on the Revolutionary 
flfc was;al»ent from the abortive ^edsfon-mMd^ 

.on the hostajge transfer last week, 

^gesture of dSassodatlon. There were some reports 
^ [PPealtoresolve tbe i^ue might bemadeto^awi- 
^Khbmeini, as sonften . be* 1 » 


'«u an iMaaiP^nyaapwarew 

%tqtto the new Parliament. 
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Sadr and Mr. Ghotbz&deh. After the revolution, it functioned 
as a shadow government, second-guessing the Provisional 
Government of Mr. rym until he finally resigned in 
frustration two days after the United States Embassy was 
seized Nov. 4. 

Since the embassy takeover, tile Revolutionary Council 
has been the official Government. But it has been largely 
paralyzed by the hostage Issue. Tbe Islamic militants who 
seized the embassy to demand the return of the deposed 
Shah have also, in effect, seized control of the revolutionary 
ideology. It is almost impossible to oppose them without 


being painted as a compromiser, and a friend of America, 
or, as it is usually referred to in Teheran, the Great Satan. 
Thus, the hostages have become a powerful weapon used by 
the clerical group to batter and paralyze the secular liber- 
als. The Bani-5adr group would like to see the hostages out 
of the militants’ control so it can get on with the business of 
governing. 

The situation last week was typical; sources said, of 
many of tbe council's actions. They were able to reach 
agreement on a general vague consensus, but, when it came 
down to specifics, they fell apart. 


In Summary • 

One Mora Hope 
For the Hostage* 
Rises and Fallo 

Obviously exasperated, Jody Powell 
summed up the Administration’s frus- 
tration. “The more the situation is 
clarified,” he said, "the more tt needs 
clarification.” Iran’s Revolutionary 
Council thought so too, and the 90 
- Americans who have spent Thanksgiv- 
ing, Oiristmas and New Year's as hos- 
tages in their embassy in Teheran, 
stayed put for a cheerless Easter. 

The only conciliatory gesture — 
after a week of semisecret exchanges 
between Washington and Teheran 
failed to produce a promised transfer 
of tbe Americans to the custody of the 
Council — came from the hostages’ 
young captors. They said they would 
allow three American clergymen into 
the embassy for Easter services. 

The latest opportunity for « change 
In tiie conditions of the Americans* 
captivity was apparently prompted by 
American threats to apply new sanc- 
tions against Iran, backed up by col- 
lective Western European warnings of 
a break in diplomatic ties. Acknowl- 
edging receipt of the messages from 
Washington. President Abodhassan 
Bani-Sadr said on Tuesday that the 
Revolutionary Council would accept 
custody of the hostages if the United 
States publicly promised not to make 
“any propaganda or say any words or 
make any provocative acts about the 
hostages" until the Iranian Parlia- 
ment meets, probably in June. 

This Washington did not do, at least 
not in public. But Mr. Carter, on the 
morning of the Wisconsin and Kansas 
Presidential primaries, did call Mr. 

. Bani-Sadr’a remarks a “positive step” 
and deferred further sanctions. 

At first, Mr. Bazd-Sadrsaidthte was 
insufficient. But,, following farther ex- 
changes, be announced; “We asked 
Carter to say that be will speak no 
more about this matter until Parlia- 


ment convenes and be has sent us a 
note saying he accepts this.” 

Political imperatives were at work 
in both capitals, however, and in White 
House translation, the emphasis 
changed. “We intend to continue to be 
restrained In our words and action so 
long as progress is being made to re- 
solve the crisis,” said Mr. Powell. 

Far . those Revolutionary Council 
memberewho have been using the hos-- 
tage issue to undermine Mr. Bani- 
Sadr, the word “continue” provided a 
pretext to quash the tr an s f er, arguing 
that American policy had not changed, 
and to seek further “clarification.” 
“The American position has been 
dearly stated,” Mr. Powell replied, 
adding Ms “hope” that the Council 
“carefully consider the full Implica- 
tions of the situation." . 


Now Yorkers Take 
Walkout In Stride 

It was the week of Passover and 
Good Friday, and that helped, along 
with good weather. But even given 
those fortunate circumstances. New 
Yorkers confronted the first week of 
Transit Strike 1980 with ingenuity and 
re as o n a ble cheer. 

After Sharp drops on Tuesday, the 
first day of tbe strike, job attendance 
among city employees and others 
climbed gradually back toward nor- 
mal. The city's air was reported clean- 
er, as restrictions designed to encour- 
age car-pooling and cut down on the 
number of cars entering the Manhat- 
tan busta^ district proved etfective. 

Crime, according te Police Commis- 
sioner Robert J. McGuire, was down 
18 p er cen t In the strike’s first two 
days. Pedestrians, bicyclists, roller 
skatets and truck and automobile 
dri v ers managed, without too much 
friction or too many serious accidents, 
to coexist on the city streets. Said one 
man who had dlacovWed he could walk 
to work and enjoy it; "I was just think- 
ing of why I don’t do this more often. 


Independent voters: 

1980’s prize 


r* 


W’ ^caivofflosPJon to the snan m 

ft* jwah the masques, and those associated- w<th the 

>dUflWg Mr. Bani‘- 


Ail these health spss that they have — 
why you can’t beat wanting.” 

There were negatives, of course. 
The city said it was losing 92 million a 
day in taxes because of depressed eco- 
nomic activity and Peter Solomon, tbe 
Deputy Mayor for Economic Policy, 
estimated tbe strike would cost the 
city’s private economy $75 million to 
$100 million a day. 

But the crucial question was not how 
well tiie city had done, but how long it 
could endure. Because all Indications 
were that the strike of 33JMQ transit 
w or kers — the people who normally 
make the wheels roll oo buses and sub- 
ways for 3£ million riders a day — 
would not be settled soon. 

A strike against tbe Long Island 
Rail Road by trackmen coincided with 
tbe start of the city strike and added to 
the difficulties. That walkout ended 
Thursday, without a final settlement. 

The strike of bus and subway work- 
ers was announced just after 2 A-M. 
Tuesday, two hours after expiration of 
the contract between the New York 
City Transit Authority, the subsidiary 
of the Metropolitan Transportation 
Authority, and the two unions that rep- 
resent Its employees, the Transport 
Workers Union and tbe Amalgamated 
Transit Union. 

■ Tbe last proposal on the bargaining 
table — an 8 percent raise In each year 
of a two-year contract — was put there 
by a team of mediators headed by Co- 
*tombta University professor Walter 
Gellhom. Richard Ravitch, the M.TA. 
chairman, accepted it. But John La we, 
the embattled head of the 31,000-mem- 
ber T.W.U., could not. He and other 
onion leaders rejected the offer while 
angry union members stood outside 
the negotiating room in the Sheraton 
Centre, occasionally scuffling with 
La we loyalists and shouting, “Don’t 
sell us out!” 

When talks resumed two days later, 
positions on both aides had hardened. 
According to Mr. Gellhom, the M.T.A. 
had gone back to a position “less ad- 
vantageous to the union” — not the 8 
percent solution, but a 8 percent raise 
along with a patAage of productivity 
Changes (“givebacks,” in Mr. Lawe*s 
terms) to help finance it. For their 
parts, the unions' demanded 15 percent 
in the first year and 10 percent the sec- 
ond, a modest retreat from their initial 
demand of an overall 30 percent. 

Mayor Koch, in addition to touring 
tiie city to keep up citizen morale, 
counterattacked with a damage suit 
against tbe unions and their leaders 
for almost $1 million a day — the 
amount be said the strike was costing 
the dty for things such as overtime for 
the police, firefighters and Transpor- 
tation Department workers. Joseph 
Bruno, the assistant corporation coun- 
sel who filed the suit, said tbe claim 
might be increased by $2 million a day 
to cover the tax revenue lost from re- 
duced business activity. 

Meanwhile, there were warnings 
that the dty, while it had been tried, 
bad not faced the worst. That will 
come Monday, when the religious holi- 
days are over. And on Wednesday, the 
public schools, closed ]*«* w>k for 
spring vacation, will reop 


Still a Union Town? 

Transit Strike 
Politics Mirror 
The Climate of 
A Changed City 


By MAURICE CARROLL 

Mayor Lindsay's 1988 transit strike started on New 
Year’s Day, in midwinter. Mayor Koch's began last week an 
a spring day that was gorgeous for strolling. 

Mr. Koch thus became the political beneficiary of a 
decision made years ago by Mr. Lindsay. Hit by the first 
transit strike when he had been Mayor only a few hours, Mr. 
Lindsay won in the next negotiations a shift of the expiration 
date from New Year's morning to April 1. a change, he noted 
is as Interview tbe other day, “which got it away from a 
change of administrations and from freezing cold weather." 

Not only was the weather different this time, but the cli- 
mate was too — tbe political and fiscal climate. And the dif- 
ferences seemed to Indicate that Mr. Koch, at the helm dur- 
ing the city’s second transit strike, was on a luckier streak 
than his predecessor. 

The scripted, comfortably melodramatic element in tbe 
biennial transit crises probably aided 14 years ago, when 
Mr. Lindsay tore up the script and provided the first major 
change in tiie cast of characters. Municipal politicians and 
union leaders had fashioned certain rituals — the threats by 
the union leader, Mike Quill; the peacemaking efforts by a 
predictable stable of mediators; the eventual accommoda- 
tion by a series of mayors — until the Lindsay “reform” ad- 
ministration roared in and tbe strike was on. 

In the 1980 strike, there are still a few familiar faces in 
character roles. Theodore M. Kheel, the labor mediator who 
plays a choral rale <— sometimes as a member of the troupe, 
this time as an outside soloist — has turned up to criticize 
Mayor Koch's refusal to enter tbe talks and to suggest that 
each time there has been a strike, there have been devia- 
tions from privately reached understandings. In a throw- 
back to 1986. when Mr. Lindsay called those techniques the 
work of “the powerbrokers,” Mr. Koch last week in effect 
denounced Mr. Kheel as a “hired gun 1 ’ for the union side. 

Two years ago, after his first set of transit talks as 
Mayor, Mr. Koch insisted to skeptical re p or ters that there 
was no “linkage” between what the transit workers might 
get and what municipal workers, whose contracts would be 
negotiated later, should expect. It was in the Mayor’s inter- 
est as a negotiator not to admit there was a Unk, but his re- 
mark, going against what he had been saying for weeks and 
against municipal history, was contradicted again later by 
the settlement he reached with tiie city unkms. 

So this time, he underlined his renewal of the “no link- 
age” argument by staying away from tbe transit talks, hav- 
ing supper with Governor Carey and the Metropolitan 
Transportation Authority chairman, Richard Ravitch, just 
before the negotiations broke down, but stressing through- 
out that they were Mr. Ravitch ’s baby. 

Mr. Lindsay had been criticized in 1986 for staying away 
from tbe transit talks in the days when he was Mayor-elect, 
then swallowing after a 12-day strike what many labor ex- 
perts said was a more costly settlement than be might have 
gotten without a strike. 

But Mr. Koch, the morning after the talks collapsed. 


Cyclists 
beat the strike. 

Keystone/D. Starona 


turned up on tbe streets to identify with its victims. They 
were. It seemed, in a supportive mood. “If we work togeth- 
er, we can reduce the pain,” he assured a footsore pedes- 
trian at the Manhattan end of the Brooklyn Bridge. "Don’t 
give them anything,” another pedestrian shouted. 

And then, in a rhetorical double-shuffle from sympa- 
thetic spectator to stern bolder-of-the-fiscai-Une, Mr. Koch 
said, "I think what the public is saying is, ‘Stand up and 
don't give in to strikes and threats.’ ” 

But at some point, various politicians suggested, since 
everybody knows that the Mayor will have to give bis en- 
dorsement to whatever settlement the transit negotiators 
work out, people may get tired of walking to work and stop 
cheering Mr. Koch. 

Tint may happen, but Mr. Koch is a man who, it seems, 

mirrors the beliefs of his constituents. A couple of years ago, 
for instance, be and a companion gazed out the window of 
the mayoral limousine at a picket Une, and the companion, 
Uke Mr. Koch a child of the 1930’s, said that be could not 
cross a picket line, that It just didn’t fed right. 

Mr. Koch disagreed. He used to feel that way when he 
was younger, he said, but be had grown to tbe belief that 
there were rights and wrongs in labor disputes and he now 
checked before automatically assuming that labor was 
right. In that attitude, he appears to reflect changes in what 
was still known as a "labor town” in 1968. 

“Besides,” said Stanley Friedman, the Bronx Borough 
. President, “the public has become attuned to the belief that 
tiie government doesn’t have any money. People know 
Washington won’t give tbe Mayor aqy help if they flunk he’s 
giving away the store. People are attuned to cut, cut, cut” 

They have become so attuned largely because of Mr. 
Koch, In his recent Program to Eliminate tbe Gap in the dty 
budget, he proposed raising taxes and cutting 13,000 jobs 
just to get close enough to a balanced budget so $170 miUton 
in extrastate and Federal aid would make up the difference. 
That pibUc sense of a need for austerity makes things easier 
for the governmental side and further enhances Mr. Koch’s 
‘ political position. In the days before Tbe Great Fiscal Crisis, 
no one really believed that the government lacked the 
money for whatever Its workers asked. 

But in another sense, the stakes are higher this time for 
the government. There was more money in the old days. If 
there is now a link between the eventual transit settlement 
and what City Hall will have to pay its 238,000 workers, the 
additions will be Imposed on a budget far less flexible than it 
was the last time the subways and buses stopped rolling. 
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El Salvador Tilts 
Further Toward 
Full Civil War 


Considering the ferocity of political 
warfare in El Salvador, leftists and 
rightists both might disagree with last 
week's analysis by the United States 
Ambassador. Robert E. White. “This 
country Is in a prerevolutionary situa- 
tion.” he said before flying to Wash- 
ington to report. “The level of violence 
is rising to such a degree that unless 
this Government can. . - bring it under 

control, there’s danger of civil war. 

For many Salvadorans, the revolu- 
tion and the civil war have already 
begun, and the casualties can only 
mount. In what could develop into a 
significant political re al ig nm ent. left- 
ist political parties, unions and profes- 
sional groups announced formation of 
a Democratic Front that will work 
with radical leftists in opposition to the 
pilin g junta. They demanded an end to 

repression and the state of siege under 

which most constitutional guarantees 
have been suspended. Rejecting the 
proposal, the junta extended the state 
of siege it imposed last month after ex- 
propriating large estates to give to 

peasants an ^ nationalizing banks. 

Meanwhile, the killing continued. 
Explosions and gunfire halted prayers 
for nonviolence at last week's funeral 
for Oscar Arnulfo Romero, the assas- 
sinated Archbishop of San Salvador. 
As 30,000 mourners panic k ed, priests 
pushed the prelate's silver-gray coffin 
to safety ipside the cathedral. The 
crowd stampeded across the plaza and 
some were trampled- Soon three dozen 
dead and dying were added to the 
more than 900 Salvadoran civilians 
lost to political killings since JulI. 

Some reporters and a tt e ndin g 
clerics said the shooting at the funeral 
came from Government forces an the 
second floor of the National Palace 
across the square. However, young 
leftists were seen marchi n g toward 
the funeral carrying bags that some of 
them said weapons. The rul- 

ing junta favored the second theory. 
“We made sure that there wasn't even 
- a traffic cop on duty that could have 
acted as an incitement," said Jos6 
Napoledn Duarte, a member of the 
five-man civilian and milit a r y junta. 

Ambasssador White said the murder 
of Archbishop Romero may have been 
the work of a professional killer hired 
by the extreme right. "First one ex- 
treme tries to create panic by shooting 
one person,” he said. “Then the others 
try to take political advantage of his 
death and kill more people.” 

In further violence, another ambas- 
sador and two Dutch television jour- 
nalists were shot but escaped fatal in- 
jury. Ambassador Carlos Lemus Gal- 
larado of Guatemala pulled a subma- 
chine gune from under the front seat of 
his car and returned the fire of five at- 
tackers. A protective vest deflected a 
bullet which hit his chest. In another 
incident, the police shot and wounded 
a Dutch television producer and his 
soundman who, the police asserted, 
had failed to stop at a checkpoint. 


trials of 300 alleged subversives by 
military courts. Last week, during a 
negotiating session with the guerrillas 
outside the embassy. Government rep- 
resentatives reportedly offered. In 

writing, to transfer the trials to civil- 
ian courts and to allow observers from 
the Inter-American Human Rights 
Commission and Amnesty Interna- 
tional to attend. The hooded female 
guerrilla who has been negotiating for 
M-19 responded in writing two days 

later. Her reply was not disclosed. 


A Bitter Strike, 
A Bitter Future 


To some steelworkers, the settle- 
ment was a sellout. But last week their 

leaders accepted a mediation panel’s 
recommendations, and the strike at 
British Steel Corporation finally ended 
after 13 weeks. Neatly 130,000 workers 
eot a 17 percent pay raise that doesn’t 
quite T y intf? b Britain's inflation rate. 

British Steel was expected to be 
pouring again in two we^s, but finan- 
cial recovery— if it ever comes — will 

be another matter. The company was 
already losing $2-2 million a day be- 
fore the strike, the longest national 
walkout in 35 years, and the shutdown 
cost It an estimated 10 percent of its 
old customers. They switched to pri- 
vately owned British firms or to for- 
eign suppliers. 

Hard times aren't over for the steel- 
workers, either. In the nowno-distant 
future, British Steel— under pressure, 
as are other nationalized industries, to 
pay its own way — intends to dose 
(Hants and lay off a third of its work- 
force. That bleak prospect prompted a 
union official to declare last week that 
his members “decided to return to 
work rally to gird our loins for the next 
struggle.” But, after a strike that cost 
e ach steelworker an estimated $3,000 
in wages and benefits, it remained to 
be see*, -rw many will be willing to hit 
the bricks any time soon. 


Assad Has Good 
Reason to Worry 


More Hostages 
Freed in Bogota 


Jorge Valencia had to start buying 
his own meals again last week. 

Mr. Valencia, a journalist and one of 
Bogota's more celebrated diplomatic 
freeloaders — in Spanish, they call 
them lagartos, or lizards — was 
caught at a reception in the Dominican 
Embassy on Feb. 27 that was also 
crashed by Colombian terrorists. The 
terrorists, members of the leftist M-19 
movement, have gradually freed 33 of 
their hostages. Freedom for Mr. Va- 
lencia and five others came last week. 

Still held are 23 persons, including 11 
ambassadors. In exchange for their 
freedom, the guerrillas are demand- 
ing the release of 28 jailed terrorist 
suspects, a $10 million ransom and 
safe passage out of Colombia. 

The Government has refused to free 
the detainees, but it has speeded up 


“There's no Shah or Khomeini 
here.” a civil servant said in Aleppo, 
"but otherwise it's like Iran — a ruling 
clan with its secret police, excessive 
military spending, illicit wealth and 
thousands of political prisoners.” 
Aleppo, Syria’s restive second city, 
and nearby Hama, staged another 24- 
hour general strike last week, follow- 
ing a two-week shutdown in March. 

An important difference from the 
Shah’s Iran is that, so for. President 
Hafez aLAssad’s 10-year-old regime 
retains the support of the armed 
forces. As a scattering of protest 
bombs exploded in Aleppo last week, 
army units stationed outside the Indus* 

. trial city of two million people fired 

warning rounds of artillery. 

Despite this show of force, the Gov- 
ernment was under severe pressure to 
make concessions. Already, it has 
freed 200 political prisoners, appointed 
six new provincial governors and fired 
20 heads of state enterprises for cor- 
ruption or incompetence. A national 
strike of lawyers, engineers, doctors 
and other professionals was averted 
last week when Damascus Radio 
broadcast the lawyers’ call for “a 
democratic dialogue,” an unprece- 
dented gesture of recognition. 

Resentment of the President and the 
repressive security forces led by his 
brother, Rifaac, is couched in emo- 
tional religious terms. The Assad re- 
gime is dominated by a 12 percent mi- 
nority — Ala wile Moslems — bitterly 
resented by Syria’s 70 percent Sunni 
majority. “Like Iran, the people sire 
against corruption and immorality 
and with the Moslem Brotherhood," 
an Aleppo engineer said. The Govern- 
ment blames the underground broth- 
erhood for bombings and other vio- 
lence. "But," added a shopkeeper, 
“we don’t want an Islamic republic.” 
Last week's strikers in Aleppo handed 
a regime mediation committee de- 
mands for freedom of expression, free 
elections to a new representative par- 
liament and a new government. 


Cuba Dissidents 
Head for Exits 


The Kremlin 
Draws a New 
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By FLORA LEWIS 


parts — Evidence has been accumulating more 
airfare vtS^S Mos^w has committ*! Mtf 
to a policy of definite confrontation with the West, 
Sr^rttSwt a change in the leadership to succeed 
the ailing Leonid Brezhnev. 

Thelatest disclosures came from Eastern Euro- 
pean Communist parties. The French Co^^ts, 
Sn^spoosarship with the Poles, announced convo- 
of all European «bbmMb m 
Parian April 28-29, to issue a popular appeal for 

and revealed that the basic theme is to bea ram- 
paign against Western deployment erf miasil^tooff- 
set Soviet SS-20’s targeted against Europe- Furthe r, 
tte Italians charged, the real 

re-establish a Kremlin-dominated mternationa lor- 
SSSSSaand hence, a centralized leadership. The 
realign Communist leader, En rico B eriingue r. pre - 
pared to set off for China, suggesting an 
ew lineup in the divided world Commimist move- 
ment. Mr. Beriinguer has let it be known that he now 
considers Moscow as grave a threat to world peace 
as “the American imperialists." The Yugoslav and 
Spanish parties also rejected the Pari s conf erence . 
rgUwH bythe Communists without a word to the 
French Government. r«m. 
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In two decades of power, Fidel Cas- 
tro has never succeeded in building a 
wall around his island paradise. Le- 
gally and otherwise, nearly 900,000 
Cubans have departed. Last week, in a 
particularly embarrassing incident, 
six. Cubans reached asylum by crash- 
ing a city bus through the locked gates 
of the Peruvian Embassy. In the 
melee, Cuban police guards opened 
fired. One policeman was killed, ap- 
parently by a ricocheting bullet. 

The -Cuban Government withdrew 
its police, denouncing the Peruvians 
f and other Latin American diplomats 
for receiving the escapees. The Gov- 
ernment warned that those who forced 
their way into embassies would not be 
allowed to leave? the island. There- 
upon, hundreds of others managed to 
penetrate the locked but now-un- 
guarded Peruvian garden. Some were 
former political prisoners but most 
simply said they wanted better pay, 
more food, better shoes and better 
housing. A were more Cubans sought 
refuge at ti*e VeirY.uelan Embassy. 
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It is the first time that a Cam 

munlst meeting has been calted outste me Soviet 
orbit. And it shows that Moscow, which backedthe 
move in a Pravda article last week, 

Its in-jutfwnrtfaia effort to prevent further quits as 
disdainfully as it implied, by the choice of site, that 
France could be considered same sort of neutral 
ground. More ominous, as details of the secret talks 
leading up to the Invitation emerge, it appears that 
the political decisions affecting Western Europe 
were token late last fall, at about the same time as 
»h» military Aaciakm to invade Afghanistan. 

Western European officials have been anticipating 
a Soviet "peace offensive'’ since the Afghan action. 
But this is not at all the soothing, olive-branch, defen- 
sive argument, however hypocritical, that would 
have fitted the pattern of Soviet diplomacy in Europe 
when dfetente was given priority. On the contrary, it 

is reminiscent of the gathering storms of odd war in 

the late 1940's, When Tito was expelled from the 
Cominform and the Stockholm "peace appeal” was 
loosed on a frightened world. Some day, historians 

and revisionists may argue over which side provoked 

(hi .- new revers a l of direction to East-West relations 
and which reacted. What Is becoming 'increasingly 
clear now is that the East is battening down the 
hatches for an indefinite period. These are major 
political moves designed to separate unconditional 
Moscow loyalists from wavering sympathizers, So- 
cialist as well as Communist. A Soviet diplomat to 
Paris put it bluntly: “In times of crisis, we have to 
know who our friends are.” 

In. addition, dues have began to tridde out of East- 
ern Europe. There are important shortages of con- 
sumer goods to East Germany, as well as in chram- 
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Berlinguer’s Peking Trip Is a Gesture of Independence 
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The Left in Italy Maneuvers 
Uneasily in a Time of Flux 
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and former Frime 

the Christian Democrats’ door open fwr^coopa^P.ff. Botha. . .w 
;with the Communism were defeated. ar?d 

. n#4ghtiatioris b^werai tia Chris fastens Jose Et 

. Democrats and the Socialists, thie smaller, .-'Rbadi of Zambia, E 
tarty. Bettino Craad, secretary of the SodaBsC^Wros K. Nyerere 
cepted a “cditer-left” coalition witii ^.Offpltodesa was Lhe s 
Democrats and the leiftrof-center Republ i ca ns^ 
mittfag Prime Minister Francesco Cossiga, a gn has since beta. 
tian Democrat, to succeed himself. The new Mugabe's sweepii 
' Government will be the first in six years fo to$oat&iThe last dtai 
Socialist ministers. For Mr. Craxi, this wai acMtei & “craisteilatso 
of mind. Two^ weeks earlier, tolwdbrougl^dowBQ'jiionjgrj [0 Inc * u 
first Cossiga Government precisely On the gna -^jg, Tanzania Z 
: that it lacked Communist support and therefore 
unable to govern effectively. ' • ; 

Mr.^ ^ Craad, r e presen t s the right wing ofthe dlv. 

Socialists. His inclination will be to give his alls 

with the Christian Democrats an 

tinge, hoping that raw day he may be rewartted i 
the Prime Ministership — a reward the Chris 

Democrats apparently hinted at during negotiate 

on the new Government. By contrast, the Sod! 

left wing, under Mr. Craxi’s rival, Claudio Signo 
sees the new “oenter-lefc” coalition as a pot^ T"V 
bridge toward tiie Communists, not a bulfljgj* # 


(taM /B«tnad LaFow 
Communist Party Secretary Enrico Beriinguer. 


By HENRY TANNER 


Barbara Shf.vin, 
• MBt Frcwfos’hdHn and Michael Weigh-. 


ROME — While Italy's Socialists and Christian 

Democrats formed a Government coalition last week 

without the Communists, or perhaps against them, 

the Italian Communist Party has staked out a policy 

of Independence and new defiance of the Soviet 
Union. 

Pursuing its strategy to the framework of volatile 
national politics, the party used blunt language — 
much different from the doublespeak to which Com- 
munist parties normally cloak their Intentions. 
Among the examples : 

• It refused to polemically phrased statements to 
attend a Soviet-sponsored conference of Communist 
parties from Western Europe and the Communist 
bloc. A front-page editorial to the party newspaper, 
L’ Units, said the conference would be counterpro- 
ductive without participation by Catholic arid Social- 
ist parties which are also interested in the big issues, 
disarmament and dfitente. It indirectly accused the 
Russians of wanting to revive the Cominform — dis- 
solved in 1956 — to impose their will oa foreign Com- 
munst parties. 

• Enrico Beriinguer, the party chief, will go to Pe- 
king for an unprecedented meeting with the Chinese 
Communists. “Of course the Russians are unhappy 
but we can'thelp it; the moment for contact with the 
Chinese has come," said an Italian party official* 


• The party also has launched a campaign for 
recognition and cooperation with the non-Co m mu nis t 
European left. Mr. Beriinguer went to France to see 
Francois Mltterand, the French Socialist leader, 
after meeting Willy Brandt, the West German Social- 
ist, and Spanish end Portuguese- Socialist leaders.. 
Another Italian Communist official, Giorgio Napoli- 
tano, conferred in Landon with L abo r Party heads. 

• At the same time, Italian Communists curtly re- 
buffed Georges Marchais, head of the French Com- 
munist Party, which they regard as servile to Mos- 
cow. When Mr. Marchais complained that the Berlin- 
guer-Mltterand meeting amounted to consorting 
with the enemy at a particularly "inopportune mo- 
ment,” Italian Communist officials replied that the 
meeting had been sought for years, that Mr. Mar- 
chais had always claimed the moment was particu- 
larly "inopportune' ' and that they had tired of listen- 
ing to him. "Marchais makes propaganda, we con- 
duct policy,” said an aide to Mr. Beriinguer. 

The Communists, Italy's second largest party, 
have vital domestic political reasons for demonstrat- 
ing Independence arid keeping pro-Soviet Communist 
parties like Mr. Marchais’ at a distance. TO do other- 
wise would doom Mr. Beriinguer 1 * long-range policy 
.of seeking a share in the national 1 government. His 
party suffered a serious setback to February when 
anti-Communist hard-liners won control of the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party, Italy’s largest. Prop «als by 
the outgoing party secretary * Mugno Zacrag n i nt , 


Beriinguer Iihels Risky , 

Mr. Signorile notwithstanding, the thrust of rift- ^ 

events has been clearly against toe CkmmaunlstaTI UT] 
their hopes of getting into the Government 1 1 X 

receded. They might have reacted by taking ri w 
In orthodox hard-line attitudes, renewing a close 
anoeonMtosoowand.revtv1^ Ay*\ 

denary slogans — the road Mr. Marchais chose v f ^ 1 a 
he was bypassed by the French Socialists. Inst * 
the Italian party has chosen to stick to its goal of 
tidpation to. the Governmoit with the ncm-CoaiL k Tn 
nists, and to seek recognition from European Sal |Q L/ 
ists and Social Democrats — in effect a certifica^A^ 
good conduct as a party that can be trusted to pia 
the democratic rules. 

' For Mr. Beriinguer, this course isnot without - 
gera Whan the party crlticiaed the Soviet inyask^---^ _ 
Afghanistan last January, the leadership was < ®yG*A|i . „ 

ctoed at grass-roots meetings, and to letterT^TZ^r” K ° ,i 
LTJnita. Last month, when the party instn*C4 ^ — ■ 

Coanmmlst members of Pariiament to vote to,^^. foreign aid 
of a Go v er nm ent statement on foreign policy, Hill, ha 

50 Communist deputies defied the order vr 

grounds that toe documast was too dose. toW-^Vmore 
United States poeition on all issues involving todh® J ~ 
lantfc Alliance, No such breach of ptvty disdR,^^^ 
had occurred to the. past. Last week, to an untoj^Uth^ 

. step. Mr. Beriinguer conve ne d ifie party's- .rakUid io r f- > 
heard from National Council to explaln toe 
with the French Communist- Party, the refusal havp I, ® 
to the Soviet-sponsored conference, the trip to Pekr. 11 ^ 
and the BerUnguer line in gertoral. The council Jr? 
siem was viewed as an added attempt by the Bet 


sion was viewed as an added attempt by ^ Bet^app^ ®oat 
guer leadership to get Its ideas across to the trou^j* 
rank and file. ’ . .-'uw fa-T; 

MimliMnfll Aral noim.nl aM Lhp 


Municipal and regional elections are scheduled 
most of Italy in May or eariy. June. Tbe.electifflBc 
more important fftr the Communists than for £ 
other party. Several Communist administration^ 
large dties, notably Naples and Turin, are figftf 
forthehr-Uvre. -J 
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EVERY MONDAY 


The Jerusalem Post carries 
an eight page supplement from 
the previous day's New York Time 

the-week-in-review section. 

Order your copy today. 
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By ALAN RIDING 



fcsnco CTTY— After, SanSnist guerrillas toppled the 
instate last July, a “second Nicaragua" was widely 
ed tor nearby El Salvador. Yet, almost nine months 
ipite a steady increase of official repression and 
vi o lence in El Salvador, the Nicaraguan scenario 
bees repeated. A hew leftist victory in Central 
gtiB to «ft imminent, 

lenae, the domino theory remains valid. The Nica- 
revoZotion accelerated political polarization In El 
" wtemala and disturbed relatively peaceful 
Just as the reaction to the 1993 victory of 
prevented another Marxist triumph in Lute 
two decades, so the S&ndintet victory merely 
" Tculdea facing the Salvadoran left. 

States has adopted a harder line ogateat El 
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By JOHN F. BURNS 





CAPE TOWN — A 
few mouths ago, an or- 
ganization with close ties 
' te the Smith African Gov- 
ernment, the- Southern 




•ri HW. 
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fence 


tktn, published a booklet 
setting forth the advan- 
tages teat cooperation 
with South Africa would 
bring toother countries in 
the . region* On the cover 
otthe document; ’‘South'' 
ern .Africa; . Potential 
Giant,!’ were portraits of 
the region's leaders su- 
perimposed on a map of 
Africa, At the center, 
symbolically, was South 
Africa’s Prime Minister, 
P.W. Botha. Around him 
and looking happy to be In 


OemO CTB <tyr -r ■ . and looking happy to be In 

Piwidents Josd Eduardo Dos Santos of 
9 jf^^Keraeth Kaunda of Zambia, Saznora M. Machel of 

md the ihlque and Julius K. Nyerere of Tanzania, in the 

0 Craxi. Hxx^^pservedlor Rhodesia was tee smiling face of Bishop 

nd the left-of-c®® %itop ■ Motors wa hassioce been assigned to political 
* Minister FlfflWWBfrijy Robert Mugabe's sweeping Section victory in 
at, to succeed !^juy. With him went the last chance that Prime Mlnis- 
wfi! be tis timid build a “constellation of states 1 ’ reaching 

iaters. For Mr. South Africa’s borders to include the so-called front- 
' Earlier. fee ^^tmtrteg— Angola, Tanzania, Zambia, Botswana and 

1 Govenunent 
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Sasapa^’^ J: v.: t By GRAHAM HOVEY 

*hc n*5®' ihMcf^ * .*• - ' . . . - 

3erlbtg uer 1 ^ci^^^SHINGTON' — Foreign aid; never an especlrtly 
*e program on Capitol Hill, has fallen on even harder 

« last J* 50 **^ thMbodget<Mttingtetovogt«. •... 

roots c ^^#r«thBscai l 960 already more than half over, an 58-1 ou* 

already 

fL-Tf&trt the White House wanted for the fiscal ■ YJJ*— 1 

^aA'aitedairtba legMatlve siding. As a result. ~ 

V**? ^ffiteeSMOjey aid for Cambodian refugees and *75 

^flwo aoCU®J? #£$2 to ^St^Sragua after its devastating clvilwa r 
» 5 SZi-J&i 03 cwts that have elreater been aPP^ved, the 

m ^^ttStktes Government wont be able to makegood onto 

anC 7 -j*a S Qs»to theWorid Bank and most of the regional develop- 

1*1 ifl® » tf kn.u. , - 1^*1 WJfl nflMfiS. 




HarissP 19 ! worse. Senator Frank Churai, the 

* vati^ 3 * V^ist rt«i» the Senate Foreign Retetkns 


oocratwho chairs the Senate Foreign Retetiw 
e awl is. running tor rejection, said last month 
Staff considerations would make sharp cute in the 
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r J^ them conservaUve Republicans, who for ^ 


aa brand restrictions on aid 

«nd (wquffitly outvoted te the past, they oft* »i J w “^ 
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Commanders of the Salvadorui guerrilles. 


Salvador’s leftists, seeing them as more radical than the 
Nicaraguan rebels and considering tbe ntiiitarycivUian 
Junta In San Salvador more viable than Gen, Anastasia 
Somoni Debayte's regime. The Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan has also made it difficult for Washington to digest a 
new leftist revolution in the region. But even before the San- 
dinisf victory ; successful revolution seamed more probable 
in Nicaragua than in El Salvador. In Nicaragua, an entire 
nation was united against a hated despot who had lost 
United States support. Reflecting identification with Com- 
munism, the rebels wear* able to train recruits ta neighbor- 
ing Costa Rica with informal local approval. They received 
weapons and financing from Venezuela and Panama. And 
they faced a poorly trained National Guard. 

The Salvadoran conflict, fas contrast, has been a more 
clearly defined class struggle. Openly Marxist, the extreme 
left — until neoeatly — didn’t seek alliances with Christian 
Democrats and Social Democrats. Assassinations and kid- 


nappings of wealthy oligarchs solidified support for tbe ro- 
glme among the tiny hut powerful economic elite. 

EX Salvador’s extreme left has spawned grass-roots 
coalitions of students, peasants and w o r ke r s that can mobi- 
lize 100,000 people. But its leadership remains highly radi- 
calized, able to destabilize the former Government of Gen. 
Carlos Humberto Romero but unable to offer a persuasive 
alternative. Though capable of terrorism, the leftists lacked 
a foreign sponsor to provide modern weapons and a sympa- 
thetic neighbor whose territory could be used for training. 
They were no match for El Salvador’s large armed forces, 
weU-trained and writ-armed since tbe country’s I960 border 
war with Honduras. 

The Sandintot victory nevertheless inspired prepara- 
tions for insurrection. Using strikes and crop burnings to un- 
dermine Use economy, the left stepped up attacks against 
military targets and held huge demonstrations. When Gen- 
eral Romero was overthrown by a group of young army offl- 


have been m a neu v ering for a sho w down with the Botha wing 
of relative reformists almost from the moment that Mr. 
Vorster stepped down. When tee showdown comes, it is ter 
from certain that Mr. Botha can prevail. 


to 


Black Guerrilla Attack Last Week 


Mozambique. Last week, the leaders of those nations, plus 
Mr. Mugabe and rep r esentatives from Malawi. Lesotho and 
Swaziland, met In Zambia to discuss ways of increasing 
their economic ties. While their goal of “economic libera- 
tion" is far off — all but Angola and Tanzania depend on 
South Africa for trade and communications — It will be pm- 
sued so tang as South Africa is governed by fewer than 5 mil- 
Uon whites to tbe exclusion or its 20 million blacks. 

At home too, Mr. Botha has delivered less than his early 
rhetoric advertised. At his election 18 months ago, be prom- 
ised a “positive policy" on domestic race relations, and 
through much of last year his message to audiences of tbe 
long-ruling National Party was: “We must adapt or die.” In 
small ways, and in one or two Important ones, tbe web of ra- 
cial laws that comprise the apartheid system was loosened. 
For the first time, blades were granted the right to form and 
join labor unions. For the minority of blacks allowed lo live 
and work in urban areas, some aspects of the pass laws re- 
strictingtheir movement were relaxed. 


.Reformist Push Slackens in Parliament 


But when Parliament met in February, Mr. Botha's 
passion for reform seemedto have dimmed. He opened the 
session with an anthology of citations from Ms predecessors, 
arranged to show that be was following In their tradition. 
Tbe Easier recess arrived without any new legislative initi- 
ative to relax apartheid. Among the white liberals of the 
Progressive-Federal Party, the official opposition, the mast 
redeeming tiring said about Mr. Botha was that u nlik e Us 
immediate predecessor, John Vorster, he had not used the 
National Party’s overwhelming majority in Parliament to 
steamroller through new racial and security repressions. 

Mr. Botha had not had *: change of heart Rather, Us 
convictions have run Into resistance from bis party's conser- 
vative wfog, the so-called yexkramptes, or cramped men. 
B ehind a sophisticated leader, Andrtes Tbeunrichr, they 


The year began badly for the Prime Minister with a 
black guerrilla attack on a bank te suburban Pretoria. After 
failing In a bid to trade whites in the bank for Imprisoned 
black nationalist leaders, tbe three insurgents were killed te 
a police fusillade that also resulted te the death of several 
hostages. The reaction among whites was a boon to Mr. 
Treurnichtand others who believe that white power can only 
be sustained by acting tough. (Striking at night, guerrillas 
last week damaged a police station in a Johannesburg sub- 
urb. There were no casualties and the attackers escaped.) 

The conservatives were further encouraged when Mr. 
Vorster emerged from retirement to make an unprece- 
dented attack on the policies of his successor. The former 
Prime Minister, still bitter at Mr. Botha for forcing him to 
step down as President when be was Implicated in an influ- 
ence-buying scandal, spoke in a code readily understood by 
most Afrikaners. Anyone who denied that separate develop- 
ment was South Africa’s salvation was “no friend of the 
country, of the Afrikaner or of the white man," he said. To 
accept blacks as citizens, be said, alluding to one mooted 
Botha r e for m, would lead to the “relentless demand" for a 
single parliament, he said. Among many Afrikaners, the 
sweeping victory Of Mr. Mugabe in Rhodesia was taken as 
confirmation of Mr. Vorster 1 s implicit warning that political 
concessions to blacks lead Inevitably to black rule. 

The strength of the conservative forces was suggested 
last month when Mr. Treunricht, who holds a minor portfo- 
Ho in the Botha Cabinet, spoke out against the participation 
of teams from mixed-race schools in national rugby compe- 
tition. The remark looked like a major tactical error since 
surveys show that Afrikaners strongly favors multiraclal- 
ism in sport if that is the price for getting South Africa back 
into international competition. Moreover, whites are in a 
mood of feverish anticipation over a fort h coming tour by the 
British rugby team, tbe Lions, who have not played the 
South African Springboks sibce 1974. 

Mr. Botha appeared to have been presented with a 
golden opportimity to rid the Government of the Treunricht 
millstone. But after rebuking Mr. Treunricht and declaring 
that it was time to stop treating tbe country's 2.8 million peo- 
ple of mixed race like “lepers," he let tbe matter drop. In- 


Help for Nicaragua's New Junta Has Been Threatened 
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doesn’t have much of a domestic constituency; cutbacks of- 
fend few voters or campaign contributors. Now an increas- 
ing number of their colleagues are voting with them. Only 
last month, the House cut *1.2 biUfon from the United States 
contriltetton to the Inter-Amerlam Development Bank and 
$265 mfllion from the authorization for the Aslan Develop- 
ment Fund. While a conference committee restored tee 
cuts. House leaders aren’t sure the restoration will bold up . 

The leader of the drive agatafitthe Inter-Amfirican bank 
was Representative Robert E. Bauman of Maryland. A 
prominent critic of foreign aid for most of his seven years In 
the House, Mr. Bauman has made a vocation of scrutinizing 
and criticizing Federal programs, “He's bright, does his 
homework, knows the House rules,” said Representative 
Henry S. Reuse, Democrat of Wisconsin, chairman of the 


House Banking Committee. Mr. Reuss tried in vain to side- 
trade Mr. Bauman’s attack on tbe Inter- American bank. 

However, some Administration officials with a stake In 
foreign aid fear Representative C. W. Bill Young, Republi- 
can of Florida, more than Mr. Bauman. “Bill Young is a 
kind of Johnny One Note," said a prominent House Demo- 
crat. Administration specialists say the international banks 
are often the most effective vehicles for aiding developing 
countries. Mr. Young Insists that aid channeled through 
these agencies often does not reach the neediest people but is 
used for unnecessary, uneconomic and even luxury 
projects. He has often tried by amendments to bar the use of 
United States funds by the banks for loans to Vietnam and 
other Marxist governments. 

Representative Edward J. Derwinski, Republican of H- 
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cere on Oct. 15, the political situation was immediately com- 
plicated. A new junta — two colonels, two liberals and one 
businessman — formed a broad. based Cabinet committed to 
sweeping reforms. But senior army officers blocked the re- 
forms. harassing the leftist labor, peasant and student or- 
ganizations. This prompted the resignation on Dec. 28 of all 
civilians in the Government. In January. Christian Demo- 
crats took over two junta seats and numerous ministries, 
but continuing repression brought new protest resignations 
by one junta member and several ministers. 

Over the past six weeks. United States officials success- 
fully blocked a right-wing coup and helped push through re- 
forms, notably nationalization of private banks and foreign- 
trade companies and expropriation of large haciendas. 
While condemning uncontrolled violence by the armed 
forces and rightists, as evidenced by the murder March 24 of 
tbe liberal Archbishop of San Salvador, Oscar Arnulfo 
Romero, the Carter Administration has approved $5.7 mil- 
lion in military aid and $50 million in economic assistance. 
Bolstering its case for this support at a time of mounting 
human rights violations, the Administration last week 
claimed, without offering hard evidence, that Cuba Is 
providing weapons and training Salvadoran leftists. Anx- 
ious to prevent international reaction to the Archbishop’s 
murder from ruining into active support for The leftists, 
Washington is pressing Honduras to tighten its border with 
El Salvador against the guerrillas. Venezuela, Costa Rica 
and Colombia have expressed cautious backing for the 
junta, although Mexico declined urging by Assistant Secre- 
tary of State William D. Bowdler to support tee regime. 


Leftist Strategy Broadened 

Salvadoran leftists are belatedly revising their strat- 
egy, reaching beyond the main Marxist groups to seek al- 
liances with Social Democrats, dissident Christian Demo- 
crats, Catholic Intellectuals and priests. Last week, they an- 
nounced formation of a Democratic Front. Its non-Marxists 
will try to drum up foreign support, principally among So- 
cialist parties. However, the left’s chosen Instrument re- 
mains armed revolution, and without enormous foreign 
help, it seems unlikely to defeat a military force backed by 
the United States. 

It is getting little encouragement from Nicaragua. 
While the Sandinists express solidarity with the insurgents 
in El Salvador and Guatemala, they also recognize that 
their own revolution cannot be consolidated nor their devas- 
tated economy rebuilt while the region Is in disarray. Even 
though many Salvadoran and Guatemalan leftists fought 
alongside the Sandinists last summer, Nicaragna reportedly 
is not allowing its territory to be used for the training of for- 
eign guerrillas ami Is trying to prevent traffic te armaments 
destined for El Salvador. 


stead of firing Mr. Treumicht and inviting the National 
Party to take sides, be allowed tbe conservatives to continue 
their battle from within. 

What would Mr. Botha do if he were left with a free 
hand? He would not surrender the goal the National Party 
has pursued for nearly 60 years, entrenchment of the sover- 
eignty of the 2.4 million white Afrikaners. “J am giving you 
a final warning." be told a mixed-race delegation last year. 
"One-man one-vote la out; that Is to say, never." 

Instead of sharing power in a unitary state, Mr. Botha 
envisages a more presentable form of the current racicU 
division. Impoverished Mack tribal homelands, now only 13 
percent of tte land, would be enlarged and consolidated and 
invited to join an overarching Council of States with powers 
limited to matters of “common concern, ” such as foreign af- 
fairs. Marais Steyn, a Botha minister generally considered 
a reformer, put the matter in perspective recently when he 
called the Group Areas Act, dividing the country into pock- 
ets of land for each racial group, “a friend” to every section 
of the population. The remark brought an uproar among 
liberals, who have watched helplessly as two million non- 
whites have been forcibly moved from areas deemed 
“white" over the past 25 years. 

Blacks settled permanently In “White" areas would be 
given some as yet undefined role, while In their own segre- 
gated townships they would be given almost complete con- 
trol —except for power over the police and other aspects of 
concern to whites, intimately, they could be in- 
vited to participate, on a junior-partner basis, in the racial 
confederation of whites, Indians and mixed-race people that 
tbe Botha Government already has mapped out Mr. Botha 
has also pledged his Government to eliminating “unneces- 
sary and offensive" aspects of petty apartheid. But the bar- 
riers most important to whites — segregated residential 
areas, schools and hospitals — would not be surrendered. 

None of this would be likely to satisfy blacks, least of all 
those who speak for tbe more sophisticated urban dwellers. 
If the lessons of Rhodesia have made reform seem more ur- 
gent to whites like Mr. Botha, they have persuaded many 
blacks that only outright power will do. 

A reading of Nelson Mande’c’s sr--: -v-’is =;>«<; 

two decades ago suggest :nat He • * • ; 

less. It was no hazard that the events in Salisbury were ac- 
companied in South Africa by a fresh campaign for the re- 
lease of Mr. Mandela, the African National Congress leader 
who has spent the last 16 years in the prison fortress of Rob- 
ben Island. 


linois, critical of much of the Administration’s foreign poli- 
cy, nonetheless supports the international hanks. He also 
rails the United Nations “a very imperfect but necessary or- 
ganization.'’ Some House members say that because he is 
an avowed internationalist, Mr. Derwinski can often wield 
more Influence on a foreign policy vote than his more rigid 
colleagues. Mr. Derwinski did not support attempts to scut- 
tle legislation that implemented the Panama Canal treaty. 
Critics of tee treaty were able only to delay that bill and to 
attach amendments that Panama finds objectionable. 

“I made the point that if 1 had been in the Senate I would 
have voted against tbe treaty," Mr. Derwinski said. “But 
once it was ratified we would have defaulted on an interna- 
tional commitment if we had failed to pass the enabling 
legislation." On matters involving the Soviet Union, how- 
ever, Mr. Derwinski described himself as “a real hardlin- 
er." He led a coalition that opposed the Administration's 375 
million emergency aid program for Nicaragua’s revolution- 
ary Government. “I'm sorry, I wish the proponents were 
correct," he said. “But my gut feeling is that what we have 
In Nicaragua is already a mlrri-Cuba.” 

President Carter on Nov. 9 said the Nicaraguan aid was 
urgently needed to bolster moderate political forces and to 
strengthen the private business and agriculture sectors. The 
aid was finally approved in the House by only five votes 
after Administration supporters were forced to accept sev- 
eral restrictive amendments. 

With some exceptions, Senate critics of foreign aid have 
been less cohesive and therefore less effective recently than 
their House counterparts. The Senate last May approved al- 
most routinely the full Administration requests for the re- 
gional development banks that tee House later cut back so 
sharply. And the Senate approved the Nicaraguan aid bill, 
by a wide margin, a month before the House passed its ver- 
sion. Senator Jesse A. Helms, Republican of North Carolina, 
recently delayed for six weeks the conf i rmation of Robert E. 
White as Ambassador to E2 Salvador at a time of turmoil in 
that country. But at the roll call, Mr. Helms carried with 
bira only 17 other Republicans. 

Some observers see two Republican first-termers, Rich- 
ard G. Lugarof Indiana and Jake Garn of Utah, emerging as 
effective opposition voices in the Senate on foreign policy 
and aid matters. Neither is regarded as being as doctrinaire 
as, say, Mr. Bauman. On a day when he delivered the first 
all-out Senate floor attack on President Carter’s policy on 
tbe American hostages in Iran, for example, Senator Lugar 
told a reporter that he generally supported authorizations 
for the international development banks. 
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This Year, the Independents 
Are a Hard-to-Peg Elite 


By ADAM CLYMER 

MILWAUKEE— r Independent voters have been held up 
as objects of civic virtue for at least as long as American 
political parties have been powerful enough to be worth 
criticizing. Still, 1900 politics seems to be an extreme exam- 
ple of what Woodrow Wilson was sanctifying in 1915, when 
he wrote, “This country is guided and its policy is deter* 
mined by the independent voter,” or Robert M. La Follette, 
Wisconsin’s great reformer, was denouncing in 1897, when 
he advocated, instead of caucuses, primaries as the way to 
“go back to the first principle of democracy: Go back to the 
people.” 

Independents voters have helped Representative John 
B. Anderson almost win the Massachusetts, Illinois and Wis- 
consin Republican primaries. They provide, for the moment 
at least, the decisive voice that tells poll takers that Presi- 
dent Carter can beat Ronald Reagan. But they also like Mr. - 
Reagan well enough to have helped him withstand the An- 
derson c h a ll e n ge in Illinois and Wisconsin. And independent 
voters, ultimately, are the prize that entices Mr. Anderson 
toward a campaign of his own against the two parties. 

But there is at least one thing that independents have 
been blamed for (or credited with) that does not check out. 
Despite the widespread belief in the Kennedy campaign, in- 
dependents have not been voting for Mr. Anderson at the 
Senator’s expense. A New York Times /CBS News Poll of 
last week’s voters in Wisconsin, for example, showed that 
the Anderson independents, if they had voted for a Demo- 
crat, would have chosen Mr. Carter by a greater margin. 

The fact is that the .voters who call themselves inde- 
pendents are voting heavily in Republican primaries, any 
time there is a real contest. They made up over a third of the 
record G.O.P. turnouts In Massachusetts, Illinois and Wis- 
consin, while generally contributing only a fifth to the 
smaller Democratic vote totals. Bill Brock, the Republican 
national chairman, said that while the Anderson appeal is a 
key factor, Mr. Reagan's success and the generally higher 
level of interest stirred by a good race has helped his party 
dramatically to appeal to something more than its tradi- 
tional minority of the electorate. 

Who are these new powerbrokefs whose very name sug- 
gests they are above wielding influence except as a bypro- 
duct of their inherent virtue? Despite all the nice things 
everyone from President Wilson to civics teachers used to 
say about their wisdom in voting for the man and not the 
party, independents in the past have usually been less inter- 
ested. less knowledgeable and less involved in politics than 
party adherents. ArkJ despite any suburban, League of 
Women Voters image, they have generaly been less edu- 
cated and less likely to vote than more partisan Americans. 
That is obviously not true of the ones who do vote, especially 
in primaries. This year, polls show, they have tended to be a 
bit belter educated and somewhat better off economically 
than average voters. 

Just how independent they really are is another illusion. 
About 40 percent of the respondents in a typical Times/ CBS 
national poll say they ■.:* independents. But half of that 
group readily concedes L{ is closer to me party than to the 
other, leaving perhaps a fifth as independent independent;. 

v. Lance Tarrance, a Houston polltaker who has studied 
independents (even if he couldn’t find ways to get them .o 
vote for his client, John B. Connally), explains the reason 
why seme partisans claim to be independents. “Parties, 
aren't she any more. People weren't preud of being Repub- 
licans after Watergate, or Democrats after McGovern was 
nominated.” He also argues that the label “independent” 
can be both a halfway house for a voter who *s now u-.ually 
Jioosing the paity he learned as a chiid was the oppor.it. on 
and a socially acceptable cover for a liberal Kansas tunher 
who votes Democratic or an auto worker in Hanitramck, 
Mich., who likes the Republicans. 


There is one more reason for the politically concerned 
individual to call himself an independent. 

Except for New York and Connecticut, every state that 
has held a primary so far has allowed Independents to vote 
in either the Republican or the Democratic primary.'Some 
allowed everyone to vote in either primary by having no 
party registration. With a much greater difference among 
candidates presented by the primaries than by the general 
elections, a Wisconsin voter who wanted to say something 
about who should be President weighed carefully which pri- 
mary to vote in. 

But there are plainly some changes in the group of peo- 


Reality Can 
Make or Break 
A Candidate 
(Or His Image) 

By BERNARD WEINRAUB 

WASHINGTON — The camera catches Jimmy Carter 
outdoors at the White House, taking the time to help Amy 
with her math. Edward M. Kennedy Is shown climbing the 
steps of the Capitol, as an off-screen voice cites the candl- 
date’s 17 years in the Senate and “Us record for long hours 
on the job.” A newsreel dip of Soviet tanks and missiles 
flickers on the television screen, and then Ronald Reagan’s 
face appears. "We’ve learned by now that it isn’t weakness 
that keeps the peace, it’s strength,” he says solemnly. 

Strength. Experience. Family man. 

Selling the President (or would-be President). 1980- 
style, has evolved into an effort to exploit some human qual- 
ities and diminish others, a packaging process that reaches 
far beyond 30 -second and 60-second paid advertisements 
and serves as the cornerstone for virtually every decision a 
campaign organization makes. 

"It is no exaggeration to say that, for the large majority 
of voters, the campaign has little reality apart from its 
Media version," says Thomas E, Patterson, a political 
scientist at Syracuse University. Seven months t£fore the 
Presidential election, it is evident that the “media” have 
had a substantive effect on the campaign. But It is als6 evi- 
dent that a particular form of exposure — the paid adver- 
tisement — is not consistently the effective manipulator of 
opinion it is sometimes cracked up (or feared) to he. Time 
after time, real events have dwarfed the effect of- even the 
most cleverly planned advertising. And while candidates 
have often turned the news to iheirown advantage— Presi- 
dent Carter’s “Rose Garden” campaign with the help of 
media expert Gerald RafShoon is the supreme example — it 
is not always possible to. do so. 

Senator Kennedy, in an interview with Roger Mudd that 
f .ouId have got him off to a good start, muffed it by coming 
across as inarticulate. On the other .hand, the potential of 


pie who call themselves independents. They have always 
beep younger , than partisans, but several studies indicate 
this Is now; tTujer than it used; terbe. TWP-titirds of the inde^ 

half of tfieDtthbcxats orthe Republicans were. 

On almost every issue with a political impact, the inde- 
pendents fall somewhere between Republicans and Demo- 
crats. When 28 percent of the Republicans and 48 percent of 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


\ By JOHN M. ALLAN 

Chemical Bank, setting the 
rSr* rate isn’t a rigid proce- 

P^^tbnald C; Flatten, Chemical's 
•v y PonsJXlW* ^YPfcaUy ««» together with 
r e °tW C* raeBerisefey Jr., president of the 
pr °Priaf A fc*nd Richard. K. JLeBlond and C. 

vice chairmen, and they 
. rate. They bring in lending 

d^^jfljrand assess the outlook for loan 
10 ^ tt ^, , Vd and they analyze the bank's 
iknds. Frederick W. Denting. 
2,7 oo president and chief economic, 
sajj^ Thai they decide, 

have £ Wednesday , with traffic snarled 

PzWnS York City transit strike, the 

by telephone. The coo- 
was historic, for the execu- 
the S29 billion bank announced 
rate of 20 percent, the highest 
, #tlans most pay to borrow since 

^decision by the nation’s sixth- 
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o Ugh was swiftly followed by 
arge banks, and by Thursday af- 
nmost of the great "money-cen- 
juiks had moved to 20 percent. 
te ttrib a iMat world, 2& pe rc en t 
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just as Babe Ruth’s 60th 
hm caused more excitement than 
, because It was such a nice fat 
Mr. Deming appeared 
Cronkite’s newscast to ex- 
She nits and the beak’s move was 
snews. 

prove to have been historic 
way. Many economists and 
tel experts expect that the 20 per- 
irfmerate could breaktbe fever of 
of inflation the country 
. known and provoke another 
worst recession in dec- 
money crunch is on in ear- 
Roger Klein, ah hxvest- 
f counselor in Princeton, N.J. 
crunch will end up by 
recession Just as surely as 
fe4974moocy crunch.” 

bankers , last week said they 
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will be the top for the current upswing. 
This most recent climb began from <% 
percent, the rate put into effect in 
December 1976. 

Many money market economists 
think that the prime rate must have al- 
ready climbed about as far as it’s gn»ng 
to. "We chink we’re getting pretty 
dose,** Mr. Deming said, talking of the . 
likely peak in rates, and others seemed 
to agree. 

“The momentum perhaps could 
carry it up a notch or two higher, but 
we’re very near the cyclical peak,” 
David M. Jones, economist at Aubrey 


The Prime Rate 

The oriry.e rate is t^fc basic commercial lecdinc 
ra'e. used by banks to determine itv; i, meres: 
c h ar>esor. ic3ns So business customers Tne 
charge -:s :n percent a year 


maods for credit Into the banking sys- 
tem. 

Interest rates haven’t been so high 
within the lifetime of anybody operat- 
ing in the money market, however, and 
this makes many analysts chary about 
being too definite in their opinions. U 
the prime rate waa able to climb from 
15% percent to 20 percent since mid- 
February, there's no logical reason 
why it might not keep rising. Bui with 
the prime at 20 percent, bankers may 
be willing to ease up for a while, hoping 
that demand for loans will taper off 
later this month. 

Mr. Deming said the Chemical’s 
forecast calls for bank loans to in- 
crease at a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of 18 percent in tbe first quarter, 
with New York City bank loans expand- 
ing at a 20 percent rate. For the second 
quarter, the rate for the banking sys- 
tem will be down to 10 percent and New 
York City bank loan demand then may 
be increasing at a rate between 8 per- 
cent and 10 percent, he predicted. All 
these rates will be higher than the 6 
percent to 9 percent growth that the 
Federal Reserve asked bonks to 
achieve this year. 

By summer, however, this should 
change, he said, suggesting that inter- 
est rates might remain on a plateau 
from now through July. “As a general 
proposition,” be said, “rates won’t be 
falling until August. ” 

. This view is not too different from 
Mr. Hunt’s. After hitting 20% percent 
early in the third quarter, the prime 



G. Lanston & Company, a Treasury se- 
curities firm, added. 

. “The prime rate might peak at 20% 
-percent,” Lacy £L Hunt, economist at 
the Fidelity Bank in Philadelphia said, 
timing the turn as “early in the third 
quarter.”. - 

Not everyone, of course, believes 
that aopercent is that close to the peak. 
Jeffrey A. Nichols,^ chief economist for 
the Argus Research Corporation, eco- 
nomic consultants and Investment ad- 
visers, recently suggested that the 
prime rate '’could easily rise 200 to 300 
basis points or perhaps even more in 
what he thought would be “the final 
spflce before the coming cyclical turn." 
A basis point is one-hundredth of a per- 
centage point, and so the prime, in Mr. 
Nichols's view, could jump as high as 
24 percent before it begins to come 
down. 

Demand for bank credit is oxtering a 
.period of seasonal increase, Mr. Ni- 
chols noted, and be also suggested that 
a malfunctioning of the corporate bond 
market is funnelling additional de- 


may decline to 15% percent by year- 
end, the Fidelity Bank economist pre- 
dicted. 

• ' And David Levine of Sanford C. 
'Bernstein ft Gopipany, a Securities 
firm, is even more optimistic about 
lower interest rates. The economy, he 
said, is currently “in the throes of one 
of the harshest credit crunches in our 
history "that makes a steep recession 
seem likely. The recession, in turn, 
should reduce tbe Inflation rate much 
more than Is commonly believed, and if 
this outline materializes, interest rates 
“will collapse," the Bernstein analyst 
said. 

Treasury Mils, which recently 
yielded 17% percent, should drop to the 
5 percent to 8 percent range by early 
1981, Mr. Levine predicted. A year 
from now, the prime rate will be down 
to 8 percent, he said. 


In Maine, Spring Sprouts a Spud War 



TJmAnecimudPrmm 
A protest by potato farmers In Madawaska, Me. 



^ dn an upwarti course, climbing to 
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For the Maine potato farmer, this is 
a spring of. discontent. Faced with an 
invasion of Canadian imports, potato 
farmers in Maine last week took the 
law into their own hands. 

Hundreds staged a 44 hour blockade 
of eight border customs crossings in an 
effort to force the United States Gov- 
ernment to restrict imports of the 
cheaper Canadian potatoes. “This was 
a desperate attempt to make Washing- 
ton bear,” said a spokesman for the 
Houlton, Me., Chamber of Comm- 
merce. 

Only the promise of relief by a Wash- 
ington task force and the threat of ac- 
tion by state police finally ended the 

confrontation. 

The task force includes representa- 
tives from Vice President Mondale’s 
office, the office of Maine’s Senator Ed- 
mund S. Muskfe’s, and the Department 
of Agriculture.. . 

•The most amazing thing.about this 
fiasco w?:; that we nave been able to 
keep Washington -awake at night and 
working through the morning.” said 
Michael Carpen ter » a Maine state sena- 
tor and one of the mediators between 
the farmer:; ?nd Washington. 

But the midnight oil may have been 
squatxfered, at least as far as immedi- 
ate relief is eweersed. N^ine Commis- 
sioner of Agrituifiire, Stuart Smith, 
said the tw& force’s final decision 


would have no impact on this crop year, 
as tbe formers had hoped. 

Measures now under consideration 
are the possibility of Government pur- 
chares and the Imposition of counter- 
vaiing duties, which are used when a 
foreign produdt is subsidized by its own 
government, as in the case of Canada’s 
potatoes, or is viewed as damaging to a 
domestic industry. 

“Our current situation is worse than 
the Great Depression," said Jaqueline 
LuncUne, a participant in the protest 
and a potato farmer for 14 years. Ar- 
nold Roach, another farmer, said: 
“The mood here is cme of extreme frus- 
tration. 80 percent of the state’s potato 
farmers are bankrupt and 20 percent 
are waiting oh iL” 

At the root of tbe potato war is the 
cost of growing potatoes. Edward Plis- 
sey, Maine's Potato Commissioner, 
estimates that while Maine farmers 
are receiving 2 cents a pound for their 
harvest, production rests average 5% 
cents a pound. 

This is adding up to a 6112 million 
loss for the industry this year, eclipsing 
last year’s loss of $30 million. (A Fed- 
eral program last year provided for 
Government purchase of potatoes for 
cattle feed.) 

Meanwhile, potato imports from 
Canada this year have increased by an 
estimated 70 percent. 
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The Trade Commission 
And the Case of U.S. Steel 


By CLYDE H. FARNSWORTH 

WASHINGTON — Their names are 
not exactly on the tips of peoples’ 
tongues. Yet soon Catherine Bedell. 
Bill Alberger. George M. Moore, Paula 
Stem and Michael J. Calhoun must 
make a momentous economic decision. 

They sit in a building constructed 
during the Administration of Martin 
Van Buren in a little known United 
States agency known as the Interna- 
tional Trade Commission, which has 
now become the focal point of the argu- 
ments for or against protection of the 
domestic steel industry. 

These quasi-judicial commissioners 
— two Democrats (Dr. Stem and Mr. 
Alberger), two Republicans (Mrs. Be- 
dell and Mr. Moore) and an independ- 
ent (Mr. Calhoun) — get the first crack 
at the petitions filed by the United 
States Steel Corporation against the 
European steel industry. 

The complaints allege that European 
producers from seven countries are 
dumping steel in the American market 
at "below fair value” — or, in other 
words, at selling prices well below the 
cost of production. 

And what the commissioners have to 
decide, if the case is to go forward 
under the detailed procedures of the 
trade statutes, is whether there is a 
“reasonable indication” the industry is 
suffering “material injury” as a resalt 
of imports. Hearings are scheduled for 
April 17. Tbe ruling could come as early 
as May 1. 

Should U.S. Steel win its case, which 
also involves an investigation by the 
Commerce Department to determine 
whether dumping exists and, if so, the 
extent of it, much higher tariffs would 
be imposed on $1.5 billion a year of steel 
imports to protect tbe industry. 

But Europeans have served notice 
that if this occurs, they will retaliate on 
exports of the United States such as 
soybeans and synthetic fibers and chat 
an international trade dispute could 
break out with spillover effects on tbe 
whole political and economic complex 
of Atlantic relations. 

If Mrs. Bedell and her four col- 
leagues should issue a preliminary 
finding against the steel company, its 
complaints — literally years in prepa- 
ration, reflecting uncountable man- 
hours of work for an in-house battery of 
90 lawyers — would be thrown out. 

It would be the end of one of the big- 
gest trade relief cases ever filed with 
the United States Government. 

While steel throws the spotlight an 
the 64-year-old Trade Commission (it 
used to be called the Tariff Commis- 
sion), Mrs. Bedell said that even before 
this gargantuan case, tbe agenda of the 
commission was getting crowded. . 

The 1979 Trade Act gave the agency 
weightier responsibilities. But Mrs. Be- 
dell also attributes' the greater wo r k - 





If charged with 
dumping, the 
European 
manufacturers 
could enact controls 
on American goods. 


load (26 injury cases have to be decided 
between now and July) to the “peril of 
economic disadvantage" facing the na- 
tion as a result of both growing foreign 
competition and the gathering forces of 
recession. 

Historically, the battles between free 
traders and protectionists are tbe most 
intense in periods of economic down- 
turn and high unemployment, and the 
early 1980’s promises to be no excep- 
tion. 

After cutting tariffs in 1894, Grover 
Cleveland was depicted by one cartoon- 
ist of the day as Santa Claus handing 
out gifts of lumber to Canada, sugar to 
Germany* manufactured goods to Eng- 
land, cloth to France and wool to Aus- 
tralia. Outside, shivering in the cold, 
was American industry. 

Today the list may be a little differ- 
ent — steel from Europe, autos from 
Japan, shoes from Italy, Jeatherwa re 
from Korea, golf carts from Poland — 
but the issues are strikingly similar. 

An open import policy means 
cheaper goods, and contributes to an 
expanding weald economy. It also 
threatens jobs, helping countries that 
don’t play by fair trade rules to export 
their unemployment. 

Mrs. Bedell and her four colleagues 
are to some extent the arbiters. They 
are supposed to look at the trade situa- 
tion “with a dispassionate and disinter- 
ested scrutiny,” as Woodrow Wilson 
put it when he sent his original recom- 
mendation for a Tariff Commission to 
Congress back in 1916. 

What exactly is this agency? Who are 
tbe people who run it? 

Congress pretty much accepted Wil- 
son’s proposal and set up a bipartisan, 
independent body to establish tbe facts 
in trade cases, hear the petitions for re- 
lief by domestic industry and issue rul- 
ings, such as tbe one upcoming in steel, 
that are a critical part of the overall 
trade decision-making process. 

As tariff and , trade laws evolved 
under successive acts of Congress, the 
commission became increasingly im- 


portant as the umpire in the recurnn^ 
contests between free traders and pro- 
tectionists. 

The commissioners and a sraff of -ICO 
operate from a building that locks a lit- 
tle like a courthouse off the beatan 
track from much of the Federal bu- 
. reaucracy in downtown Washington. 

Tbe foil complement is six commis- 
sioners. One vacancy now exisis, which 
is unlikely to be filled before the agency 
hands the preliminary injury determi- 
nation in the steel case. 

No more than three commissioners 
can be members of the same political 
party. This has usually meant th-t 
three of the commissioners have been 
Democrats and the other three Repub- 
licans. But the mix can change with :he 
presence of a political independent, ns 
is tbe case today with Mr. Calhoun. 

The commission is a creature of the 
Congress with specific powers detailed 
at Length in the trade statutes, and, ap- 
propriately enough, the five sitting 
commissioners all have experience on 
Capitol Hill. 

But also appropriately enough, they 
have come down often on different 
sides of the trade fence. 

Of the five, Mrs. Bedell and Mr. 
Moore, the Republicans, have gener- 
ally taken positions protective of do- 
mestic industry, while Dr. Stern and 
Mr. Alberger, the Democrats, have 
hewed to a freer-trade line. 

President Carter had made an effort 
to fill the sixth commissioner’s seat 
with tbe appointment of Robert E. 
Baldwin, professor of international 
economics at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

But the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations managed to block his con- 
firmation in the Senate because of writ- 
ings that place him in the free-trade 
camp. 

The Administration is now. searching 
for another candidate, but there is as 
yet no prime contender. 


THE market; 


By VARTANIG G. VARTAN 

The recent collapse in the silver futures market may 
have accomplished in short order what the Federal Reserve 
has been trying to do for months — namely, to bank the fires 
of inflation. 

Last week, the bond market saw its prices finish on an 
upbeat note, thanks to the tentative perception among par- 
ticipants that the tunnel, if not the light at the end of the tun- 
nel, at last was in si g h t . 

As for the stock market, the dampening of hyper-infla- 
tion fears should serve it well over the long run. But one prob- 
lem with this thesis is that tbe stock market first must cross 
the rocky valley of recession before it can attempt to scale 
any new heights. 

Tbe stock market spent the four-session week in- the 
recovery room, trying to pick up the pieces of the damage 
done by silver bears in the previous week. Tbe Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average was anything but flashy, but it managed a 
gain of 6.48 points, closing at 784.13. 

While equity prices managed to improve after their re- 
cent drubbing, the honeypot of profits for a number of corpo- 
rations is losing some of its sweetness. 

On Thursday, for example, officials of the Raytheon 
Company said that the beady profit growth rate of 26 percent 
annually maintained over the last seven years promises to 
Slow in 1980. Thereupon, Raytheon's stock fell 2% points, to 

Elsewhere during the week, the Cummins Engine Com- 
pany warned that its first-quarter earnings were “de- 
pressed,” while Akzooa Inc. said it expects profits in the 
March quarter to run below year-earlier levels. On tbe retail- 
ing front, the Dayton-Hudsan Company forecast difficulty in 
- matching last year's net income for tbe first fiscal quarter of 
1980. 

Tbe message was clear: high inflation and rising costs 
are crimping profit progress for a host of industries. 

Currently, Wall Street abounds with forecasts of where 
tbe stock market is beaded next and Justin Clifford, an ana- 
lyst at Mabon, Nugent & Company, believes die next mean- 
ingful move for prices is downward. 

“Stock prices should begin a slow, unspectacular but 
steady decline,” he said. “In January, we forecast a range 
for the Dow this year of between 730 and 1.000. ” 

Now Mr. Clifford has lowered tbe tbe bottom of this 
range to a target figure around 700, with the Dow reaching 
this area “perhaps by early May.” 

But, from that; point on, his view becomes decidedly 
more optimistic. j 

“We perceive an increased institutional willingness to 
‘look-past- the- valley’ at an earlier stage of a recession than 
has historically been the case,” Mr. Clifford explained. 
“This implies some early and persistent bargain bunting as 
the market descends to 700, providing support at this level 
since, relative to other assets, stocks at the 700 level will ap- 
pear reasonably valued on a price-earnings basis.” 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED APRIL 4, 1988 
(Consolidated) 

Company Sales La* Nei Cfang 

Howard John .»2,I78^W 16% — 7% m 

Madlsu Fd 1,872,609 17% 

IBM 1,848,800 , 54% — i 

AmerTftT 1,478,700 48% + % 

Mobil 1,428309 8S% — % 

Exxon 1,232^00 56% — % 

Texaco Inc 1,173,000 32% — % 

Am Cyan 1,149,688 38% +5% 

El Pass Co 1,023^88 17% —1 

Philips Pec .963,489 39% —2% 

AetnaLfe .910,009 34% +3% 

IniT&T 897,398 26% +2% 

Sears Roeb .884,409 16 — % 

Boeing .850,880 55% + 1% 

GullOU .817,208 17% — 1 


Tbe New York Stock Exchange 

STOCK VOLUME 
(4 PJl New York Close) 


Meanwhile, John R. Groome, who beads securities re- 
search at the United States Trust Company of New York, 
pointed out chat most consumer-related stocks have been Ig- 
nored, by and large, by Investors. But many of these issues, 
he noted, are selling below their price-earnings multiples 
during the 1974 bear market. 

At the present time, his purchase recommendations in 
tbe consumer sector Include PepsiCo, K mart, Chesebrough- 

Pond’s, the Southland Corporation, Heublein, Consolidated 
Foods, Carter Hawley Hale and Ralston Purina. 

Pollution-control stocks comprise a sector that has 
bobbed in and out of favor on Wall Street during recent years. 
Merrill Lynch, in the spring issue of its publication, “Invest- 
ments for a Changing Economy,” regards certain issues in 
pollution control as either buy or sell candidates. 

Accordingly, the brokerage bouse recommended pur- 
chase of Waste Management and Wbeelabrator-Frye as ex- 
amples of “companies that have outstanding and predictable 
earnings prospects over the next two years, almost irrespec- 
tive of general economic conditions.” 

In a second category, Merrill Lynch suggested that in- 
vestors consider accumulating shares of Browning-Ferris, 
General Signal and the Marley Company. It said that al- 
though earnings prospects are not as visible for these compa- 
nies, profits are regarded as remaining fairly stable in a 
weak economy. 

Finally, Merrill Lynch stated, there is a group of pollu- 
tion-control companies “that are currently experiencing 
earnings dislocations or could have disappointing earnings 
performance over the next two years, either because of weak 
business conditions or specific operating problems." It in- 
cludes Exrvirotech, Peabody International and Research- 
Cottrell in this category and goes on to offer this advice: * ‘We 
would avoid establishing new positions and, in certain cases, 
would liquidate current positions.” 

Meanwhile, over at Oppenheimer & Company, a two-, 
man team of analysts has suggested that investors adopt a 
cautious approach over the near term toward airline stocks. 

If their estimates prove correct, warned Michael Der- 
chin and Bert Fingerhut, “airline stock prices may still be 
vulnerable over the next three to six months.” 

While research analyses and money managers went 
about their respective tasks, many stockbrokers across the 
country shared a common duty: keeping a wary eye gn mar- 
gin account balances for some of their customers. 

Last week, the escalation in interest rates meant that 
charges for clients who borrow money from brokers now-ex- 
cee d 20 percent. These Sky-high rates are troubling enough. 
They spell even more trouble if the stocks purchased on mar- 
gin are falling in price. 

One broker cited another side of the dilemma: “Even :? 
your customer is right on his stock selection, that doesn’t 
necessarily mean he’s going to wind up with a profit. For ex- 
ample, if he buys a stock at 50 and holds it one year, while 
paying more than 20 percent interest over that period, then 
sells the stock at 60, he loses money.” 

WEEK'S MARKET AVERAGES 


)9B0 197V 

Monday. 35A5WW ffl.9W.U0 

Tuesday : 32A33J10 i3.Sffl.780 

Wednesday 31208,016 41.90060 

Thursday 27,«M» 34JM.I00 

Friday CLOSED 34.715,220 

Total week. 131USU66 173499.270 

Year M dale...... 3,084.736,797 1.914,903,147 
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This Horror Is Not Inevitable 


in recent months, Chicagoans havewatchai their 
buildings burn while striking firemen refused to raise a 
hose. Firemen in Kansas City seem actually to ^veset 
fires to advertise their wage demands. Now inNew 
York City, a transit strike causes weary millions to 
straggle to work, disrupts business, depresses earn- 
ings, endangers the community and spreads a de- 
moralizing sense of disorder. 

The question arising from the growing number ol 
strikes that cripple urban settlements is simple. Why 
should a dispute about wages between a city govern- 
ment and its police, firemen or subway operators be 
left without a less brutal means of resolution? Corpora- 
tions are not allowed to settle disputes in the streets in 
ways that physically threaten innocent bystanders. 
They are expected to resolve them in a courtroom, or 
by negotiation at its thresbhold. Why is there no com- 
parable method of resolving labor disputes that imperil 

urban life? « . , 

Over the years , the initial response of state legisla- 
tures has been to pass laws forbidding strikes by public 
employees. The laws failed. Public employees crasider 
themselves working people entitled, like other Ameri- 
cans, to bargain collectively and with the power to 
strike. The workers do not care to be reminded that 
their special status — including generous pensions ana 
tenure Imposes a special obligation. The laws forbid- 

d in g strikes have not worked because they are inconsis- 
tent with the wav other working people are treated, and 


plied with in almost every case. Arbitration can be a 
substitute for impermissible strikes because, unlike a 
simple ban, it offers attention to economic grievances. 

Yet compulsory arbitration Is resisted by both pub- 
lic employee unions and city managements. Union 
leaders fear It will reduce their authority .ami standing 
with the members. Public officials dread losing control 

ever taxes, with consequences at the polls. 

Students of labor negotiations also mistrust arbi- 
tration. They say it too often leaves both sides unhap- 
py feeling that a third-party has rendered a hlt-and- 
nm judgment insensitive , to their needs and leaving 
them to cope with the consequences. They say. that over 
the long life of labor contracts, the parties enjoy better 
relations if they have not had agreements imposed 
upon them. Still others question how long compulsory 
arbitration would work if the decisions were less 
favorable to the unions or turned on immensely compli- 
cated or detailed issues like work rules. 


ri fn g strikes have not worked because they are inconsis- 
tent with the way other working people are treated, and 
government employees feel no guilt in flouting them. 
At most, these laws impose economic penalties that 
themselves become part of the bargaining: the higher 
the fines, the greater the demands. 


A second defense against strikes by public employ- 
ees has been state mediation. That has worked better; 
many strikes have been averted by it. But mediation 
tends to fail precisely where it is most needed, among 
workers with the power to threaten the public safety. 
The greater the power to disrupt, the greater the incli- 
nation to believe that better agreements can be ex- 
torted by not settling for mediation. 

So many states have turned to compulsory and 
binding arbitration, in which an impartial referee ren- 
ders a binding, nonappealable decision an wages, 
working conditions and other disputed issues. In New 
York State (but not New York City), disputes involving 
police and firemen must be submitted to such arbitra- 
tion when mediation fails. And the remarkable fact is 
that the judgments, in New York and other jurisdic- 
tions where arbitration is compulsory, have been com- 


No one can guarantee that binding arbitration 
would always prevent a strike. But requiring it when 
negotiations fail has in fact helped to stimulate agree- 
ment among parties eager to avoid it. 

And tills fear of arbitration can be exploited by a 
special process, called Last Offer Binding Arbitration. 
Here the arbitrator is forbidden to impose his own 
terms; he must choose between the final " mini mum 
demand" of workers and “best offer" of employer. It is 
a promising system that not only stimulates real bar- 
gaining before the arbiter arrives but forces each side 
to approach the terms of the other — lest the other s 
proposal become the final deal. 

Whatever the imperfections of arbitration, they 

cannot possibly be worse than the present trials by fire. 

By far the strongest argument for requiring arbitra- 
tion to head off strikes like the present one in New York 

City is the strike Itself: it imperils the life of the com- 
munity and strains the fabric of society. This fabric 
will not survive many transit strikes, but It could well 
survive the sharpest disagreements, provided that 

other ways of resolving them were available. 

These strikes are communicable diseases. The 
subway worker goes out and so the bus driver feels em- 
boldened to do likewise. Then the toll collector hastens 
not to be left out. And the tow-truck operator sees the 
opportunity for self-assertion. Compulsory arbitration, 
backed by much stiffer penalties — like dismissal — 
for noncompliance, should be required for all labor ne- 
gotiations touching on the public safety. It will be done 
if the public wants it done. 


Reviving Camp David 


You would never know it from their strained ap- 
proach to the event, but a gathering of the leaders of 
Egypt, Israel and the United States should be a cele- 
bration. These countries are, or should be, fervent 
allies in a stormy region. If they don’t stand together, 
they will surely sink in the sands separately. 

Uniquely in the Moslem Middle East, President 
Sadat believes that the Arab quarrels with Israel are 
trivial beside the danger of Soviet encirclement. Un- 
daunted by the fate of the Shah of Iran and the obvious 
risks to himself and his country, Mr. Sadat has 
matched his policy to his perception. He has embraced 
Israel and made himself unashamedly dependent on 
the wisdom and aid of the United States. Such a leader 
deserves reassurance, after the bungling of recent 
months, that American diplomacy values his commit- 
ment and will not again depreciate the Camp David 
process with petty appeasements of its opponents. 

Prime Minister Begin, too, deserves better than he 
has recently received when, next week, he follows Mr. 
Sadat to Washing ton. His present approach to the 
Palestinians Is unwise and dangerous, but hardly more 
so than that of America’s allies or, occasionally, of the 
United States. Camp David is a three-legged stool that 
will not stand without the support of Israel, including 
its responsible hard-liners. They may underestimate 
the chances of peace in the West Bank, as they did the 
rfrqrM'pg with Egypt. But Israel will pursue a more con- 
ciliatory path only if the case for it is made by an 
America whose vision and support they trust. 

Crudely put, Egypt’s diplomacy is what the United 
States now offers as a model to much of the Middle 
East, and Israel’s concessions are an inducement. That 
is the essential spirit of Camp David; those who truly 
reject that accord make themselves the opponents of 
American purpose. If Camp David Is to be built upon, 


its three partners need to do it jointly, not in separate 
approaches to those opponents. 

Camp David promised Palestinians five years of 
ill-defined "autonomy,” during which rival claims 
to sovereignty in the West Bank would be negotiated. 
By energetically implanting segregated Israeli 
settlements in that region, Israel seeks to change its 
character and to make Its division or transfer 
impossible. That is one clear threat to the spirit of 
Camp David. 

President Sadat’s failure to interest Jordan and the 
Palestinians in the negotiations, even on a conditional 
basis, also threatens the accord. His defiance of the 
Arab world has been admirable, but be should not pre- 
tend that his Isolation is mainly caused by Israel. How- 
ever stingy and self-defeating the Israeli approach to 
"autonomy," it begins to recognize the legitimacy of 
some Palestinian claims and has not been reciprocated. 


Here then is an obvious place to improve the Camp 
David environment. The main issues of the moment 
are defining "autonomy" and halting the Israeli settle- 
ment of the West Bank. The United States is right to re- 
gard the settlements as an obstacle to n e gotiation. But 
the refusal of Jordan and the Palest in ia n s to join the 
talks are also obstacles. 

The two could, in fact, be usefully connected: let 
Jordan and the West Bankers know that the best way to 
protect their claims of sovereignty against Israeli set- 
tlement for at least five years is to join the negotia- 
tions. Israel should be pressed to offer to halt the settle- 
ment — as soon as they do join. Then the blame for de- 
terioration in the Camp David process would shift to 
the true "rejectionists," and the Camp David partners 
would have rid themselves of a destructive tension. 


Topics 


Harmonic Tremors 


A friend complains about the explo- 
sion of scientific words. They're not 
generally useful, he says. He resents 
die pharmaceutical trade-names, psy- 
chological labels and nuclear terms 
with a half-life of ten minutes that all 
nonetheless and in dictionaries. What 
set him off was a progress report on 
the Oxford English Dictionary in last 
week’s Wall Street Journal. So many 
new words keep appearing — about a 
third of them scientific or technical — 
that the O.E.D.’s multi-volume Sup- 
plement, far from ending In the mid- 
IBM’s as planned, won’t be finished 
until the mid-1980's. 

We sympathize. How can friends of 
plain English ever hope to use gingi- 
vostomatitis or eobiont or even exten- 
someter? Nobody would know what we 
were talking about. So we smiled when 


our friend told how Samuel Johnson 
refused to include in his own diction- 
ary even the then-new word civiliza- 
tion; he felt civility was enough. 

It goes too far, though, to find only 
rot beneath the linguistic kudzu of sci- 
ence and technics. We say that not just 
out of affection tor our willy-nilly lan- 
guage, or an interest in the Shah ’s 
diagnosis and the working of nuclear 
reactors but also tjjcause u nf a miliar 
technical and scientific terms are 
charmingly used every day. 

Consider grid lock from the vocabu- 
lary of traffic engineers. It refers to 
what happens when so many cars con- 
verge in too few streets that they be- 
come literally immobilized. Or take a 
recently-discovered species of dino- 
saur: A r.ent of bones from several 
young animals suggested that the 


mother tended them and so the species 
got a Latin name meaning maternal 
lizard. The term is a veritable oxymo- 
ron — and a lot fresher than spiraling 
inflation. A similarly pleasant para- 
dox comes from the State of Washing- 
ton, where the volcanic Mount St. 
Helens is sending out harmonic . 
'tremors, which, unlike earthquakes, 
are rhythmic and continuous. 

Some such words will lose their 
scientific validity but still survive in 
ordinary speech, as aether and phleg- 
matic have. Some will live in science 
as well as common speech. Others 
may be revived years after they seem 
dead. And some will disappear into the 
black holes of language. . 

The creative drudges at Oxford do 
us all a service, wherever their bits of 
science end. 


_ >■.' hi- 


Letters 


Safe Nuclear Power — Un 


■f \r.z- s.— •ex£- - 
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To the Editor: ‘ • 

The first year has passed since tne 

shutdown at Three Mile Island; 

The doubts and unreasoning fears 
that welled up then are still there. De- 
spite assurances that nuclear realtors 
are safe— assurances by knowledge- 
able people within and without the in- 
dustry as well as an but a small mi- 
nority of the world’s scientists — peo- 
ple respond emotionally. 

Three Federal commission s have 
completed their Investigations and 
given further assurances th at nu clear 
reactors are safe. Reactors ca nnot e x- 
plode like atombombs. The Rassraus- 
sen Report determined that even in the 
unlikely occurrence of a meltdown, 
there would be no major threat to pub- 
lic health and safety. 

Nuclear energy is one of . many 
energy sources our complex and de- 
manding society must have while we 
the decades-long transition to 
renewable energy sources now being 
developed. What can be done? 

The three Presidential commissions 
the -Rassmussen Group, the Risk As- 
sessment Review Group, which evalu- 
ated and expanded tie Rassmussen 
Report, and the Kameny Group, which 
reviewed the shutdown at Three Mile 
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Postscripts to 


Tothe Editor: 

H a vin g complied under duress with 
the I960 census, I would like to voice a 
few objections to it. 

My first objection is to the question 
of race and the sole "white" category. 
Lumping all so-called whites to deni- 
grating to a considerable part of our 
citizenry. It takes no cognizance of the 


would leave a mas t e r mind in* tatters. 

Who is responsible for such an abun- 
dance of sticky red tape? 

Helen B. Coulter 
H untington, LJ., March 28, 1980 
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To the Editor: 

Kudos to the designers of the census' 
form tor its clarity, brevity and 


citizenry. U taKes no cogmaiKc ui u«c term — nor its aamy, u ovuj «um 

ethnic diversity in this group. I elected judtetous use of examples. A welcome 

“nthor" aiwt awrifM wtmfel f fmm tfim nhunlritv -of most 


to check “Other" and specified myself 
asNorweglan-American. 

g fflpne questions I found asinine and 
irrelevant to today’s complex society. 
Far better, had the census form in- 
quired if we can properly feed, clothe 
nnri educate our children or how the 
stress of rampant inflation is affecting 
us— even what we think about our tax 
system. Surely our thoughts ah these 
questions are as demographically 
valid as our plumbing systems. 

I chose to write my protesting opin- 
ions on the census form under question 
1^ because I view this census as just one 
more example of our mode democra- 
cy. JUDITH BLOMQU1ST 

New York, March 30,1980 
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dttnp from Hie obscurity of most 
terms. Irene J. Kleinsinger 

White Plains, March 30 r 1980 
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To the Editor: 

As (me of countless citizens with a 
healthy brain and a respectable I.Q., X 
spent two hours accounting for my ex- 
istence. It^ was great fun to block in the 
little wfelte circles, a great nuisance ta^ 
unfold and foldprefolded pages arid . to 
read- arid -'reread- instructions . that- 


TO the Editor: 

There to a simple solution to public;: 
fears about the cnnfkfenHaiiiy of cen- 
sus responses: destroy the individual, 
records once the information has been 
verified and tabulated. Keeping them 
in pe r pet u ity Is just an invitation tb • 
abuses (in Worid War I the Census Bu- 
reau helped the : Justice Department; 
prosecute menwhos^d tfaey were too. : 
old to be drafted). 

There to no justification for keeping 
the individual records: The bureou’s 
age-search service, wMto verifies bixto 
dates, could surety, be assumed by an-' V 
otoer agdncy. using other data, and re- 
searcbers who conduct voluntary stud- 
ies based cm censbs amwers wouffd just . 
have to get along without Government 
help. GaraLaMarche 
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Spare the Must-Driver The Transit Workers’ Six Million Hi 
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To the Editor: 

In a March 17 letter, Arnold GitteU 
forcefully argued that it would be 
grossly unfair to motorists who have 
no alternative but to drive to work .to 
allow — or force — gasoline prices to 
rise any higher. 

Mr. GitteU neglects the fact that un- 
less gasoline .costs rise we wtH con- 
tinue to consume gasoline, for nanes- 
senttol purposes, at a rate that to in- 
consistent with our long-term national 
and personal interests. . 

But there may be a sol u tion to this 
dilemma: Allow taxpayers who 

(must?) drive to work to deduct from 
their taxable income their bustness- 
commutation gasoline costs over and 
above the (nondeductible) average 
yearly public transit commutation 
costs for individuals in their state. 

That way, gasoline prices (including 
taxes) could rise high enough to dis- 
courage excessive driving without un- 
duly burdenixlg those who must drive 
to work. THOMAS R. Litwack 

New York, March 26, 1880 


To the Editor: 

April 1. What an appropriate day for 
New York's transit strike -to begin! 
Only a fool could not foreseethe black- 
mailing of New York commuters by 
unftfcis with concurrent contract dead- 
lines. Is this strike legal? According to . 
the Taylor Law, no. to blackmail . 
legal? No. 

Would someone please explain how 
a mere 33,000 people are pennltted to 
uproot six million lives? Every busi- 
ness is affected, from the major corpo- 
ration which has to get fay with fewer ; 
workers, to the small concessions 
Which are left with no customers r 

We are not just talking about a loss 
Of profits or total loss of business, we 
are also talking about the millions 
spent by private businesses prepar in g 
for the strike. Who pays for the: hotel 
rooms, cots, bicycles and car. pooling, 
let akme the horrible inconvenience? - 
Private business and every New York- 
er. Who pays for the strikers to sit 
home in their easy chairs waiting for 
their wage hikes? Again, we do. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


By Frederick Keefe 





We ell have people who ran through 
bur Uvea in a peripheral way — com- 
parative strangers, most of them, who 
keep surfacing from time to time over 
the years. For instance, there's a fel- 
low 1 used to run across in the Army 
during World War II: we were In dif- 
ferent battalions in the same division. 
1 never did find out his name, but I 
recognize his face when I see him 
every now and then on Fifth Avenue or 
when I’m running to catch a train in 
Grand Central. We smile and say 
hello,' then rush past each other. He 
probably doesn’t know who I am, any 
more than I know who he is, yes for 
three decades or so each of us has been 
a sort of time-marker in the other’s 
life. 

MV most persisted marker has been 
a man I’U call Charlie Stoller. Here It 
is a case of someone whose identity I 
know without actually knowing the 
person. When I was a freshman at high 
school, Charlie was a senior, and I 
knew who he was only because he had 
written a mystery play called "Black 
Orchids’’ that was put on by the school 
dramatic dub. After graduation he 
moved away, anq I didn't see him 
again until years later, shortly after I 
started to work in New York City. 



only one misso:^ a speech by Soviet Prime 
^Kosygin after the Chinese 
*ce utilities du^ Vietnam: "No peace-loving 
liver the elected^ m person of Integrity riaoofa! 
that a profit-man^ indifferent when that sort of 
should hare the re^u ppens, when an aggressor 
regal atim, fmau^uman life aind world public 
forcing safety ari ( in Insolent contempt” 
dear power ptaaiptuefe Soviet Argument 

Aufqrident Carter shouldn't mix 
Sarasota, ftynd politics! ; • . 

tenor Reagan knew that the 
f had always used sports as an 
( wnt of international propa- 

Six Millions SSfiS?, 1 “ “* 


that they were urgingAmen- 



Walldng to the office one morning. I 
spotted Charlie crossing Park Avenue 
at 57th Street. It took me a few minutes 
to place him — he had put on weight, 
was wearing glasses; and bis hair was 
beginning to turn gray — but he had 
the same walk, the same quick, pur- 
poseful step of someone going some- 
place. Since he didn't know me from 
Adam, I decided there was no point in 
catching up with him and starting a 
conversation. I contented myself with 
having recognized him, and let it go at 
that. During the next 25 years Charlie 
continued to bob up in my life — not 

often, three or four times a year at the 

most — always carrying a briefcase 
under one arm, and always hurrying, 
like the White Rabbit in "Alice in Won- 
derland.’* I saw him on Fifth Avenue 
or on Central Park West usually, once 
or twice crossing 42d Street near 
Grand Central, and several times 
going to the Chase Manhattan Bank at 
Fifth Avenue and 44th Street. There 
was always a kind of pleasure in catch- 
ing sight of him, and the fact that he 
was completely unaware of my exist- 
ence only added to the pleasure. Each 
time I saw him I wondered about him, 
what sort of work to did, if be had ever 

written any more plays and how life in 
general was treating him. An unob- 
served witness to his Journey down the 

yean, X watched him as he aged, saw 
hi« hair thinning and turning white, his 
shoulders growing more stooped, his 
quick pace gradually s l ac k e n i n g. And 
watching him, I was aware— often un- 
comfortably aware — that he was also 
mirroring my own passage through 
time. 

One day a lew months ago I realized 
that I hadn’t seen Charlie for a long 
while, and I found myself brooding 
about what had become of him. Had he 
died? I hoped not. He must have re- 
tired, I decided— to was old enough— 

and was probably taking it easy now in 
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some wanner clime. I tried to picture 
him in Florida, lying on a beach In the 
sun or playing a round of golf, but I 
couldn’t make It work. Logical though 
it was. Charlie wouldn’t stay retired In 
my mind. For me, he had become part 
of* the urban landscape, and X have to 

keep thinking of him as being out there 

somewhere In the city, briefcase under 
one arm, hurrying down a crowded 

street, still a marker in life 

Frederick Keefe is on the editorial 
staff of The New Yorker. 


Philippines, Kenya. Malay- 
SkB Arabia and most of the other 
a countries. 

Is our Go vernm ent “withhald- 
bs": -from American athletes, 
^tiyingfoshow them theftmda- 


wASHINGTONr^Ttodramatic de- 
cline fa ouacrnatinn’s fortunes during 
the last 20 years Should not have come 
. as a surprise to us. After World War XX, 
oar a sc ent to superpower status so 
quiddy, with so little experience in the 
labyrinth of world affairs, imposed 
upon lis responsibilities that we were 
Hi-equipped to disc har ge. 

' During the first two centuries of our 
history, die great wealth derived from 
the exploitation of our rich land in- 
duced in us the illusion that our wealth 

wra Inexhaustible and that our "Mani- 
fest Destiny*' was to lead the world to 
salvation, 

. We forgot or igrwred toe wise coun- 
sel of George Washington in his Fare- 
well Address: "It is our true policy to 
steer clear of permanent alliances 
with any portion erf the foreign 
world. . . . The nation which Indulges 
towards another an ha bitu a l hatred, or 
an habitual fondness, Is in some de- 
gree a slave. It is a slave to its ani- 
mosity or to its affection, either of 
which is sufficient to lead it astray 
from its duty audits Interest.** 

Our current misfortunes* or in the 
words of President Carter, oar "ma- 
laise," are primarily attributable to 
unwise commitments in foreign af- 
fair Our involvement in Vietnam and 
Cambodia, in the Bay of Pigs/the U-2 
affair, the Middle East, and our neg- 
lect of the United Nations suggest a 
lack of clear understanding of our 
tapper role In world affairs. We ap- 
pear to be slaves to both oar animosity 


By J. W- Fulbright 


and our affection and unaware of our 
own nation’s interest . 

In further support of Washi n g ton s 
advice, we may recall Alexis de 
Tocqueville’s observation in his 
"Democracy in America”: "I do not 
hesitate to say that It is especially in 
the conduct of their foreign relations 
that democracies appear to me decid- 
edly inferior to other governments — 

Foreign politics demand scarcely any 

of those qualities which are peculiar to 

a democracy ; they require, on the con- 
trary, the perfect use of almost all 
those In which it is deficient. . . .” 

It is, of course, unnecessary to con- 
sult Washington or Tocqueville to 
know that we have problems with our 
foreign affairs; they are obvious in so 
many quarters. - 

In this election year, when our for- 
eign relations are is disarray and our 

economy is faltering under the impact 
of unprecedented inflation. Is there 
anything that can be done to restore a 

sense of purpose and of confidence in 
our ability to manage our foreign af- 
fairs effectively? I believe there Is. 

In times of unusual turmoil or trou- 
ble, there are precedents for the crear 

tion of special commissions or panels of 


qualified nongovernmental statesmen 
to matter and advise us about our 
critical problems. After World War .II, 
{dans for the reordering erf governmen- 
tal procedures affecting domestic af- 
fairs were developed by the Hoover 
Commission, and the Murphy Commis- 
sion per for med the same function re- 
garding foreign affairs. Many activi- 
ties such as our cultural or information 
agencies have advisory commissions of 
respected private citizens. Other gov- 
ernments often use special commis- 
sions to study and advise about sensi- 
tive and controversial subjects. 

In this election year, extended and 
exacerbated by numerous partisan 
caucuses and primaries, when we are 
distracted by the illegal imprisonment 
of 50 of our diplomatic personnel and 

the demise of dfttente and the invasion 

of Afghanistan,' thoughtful ami objec- 
' tlve nonpartisan consideration of our 
foreign problems could be of vital 
assistance to us. 

Our elected officials, most of whom 
are now appealing for votes, and their 
appointees who are responsive to the 
needs of their patrons are not likely to 
be sensitive to the long-term require- 
■ ments of our foreign policy. However, 


there are many individuals who' are no 
longer Involved in political affairs but 
who have had substantial experience 
in governmental and foreign-policy af- 
fairs and whose integrity and charac- 
ter is beyond question. A panel of sen- 
ior foreign-policy statesmen could be 
selected and funded by a nonpolitical 
organization such as a public founda- 
tion and could develop procedures and 
policies designed to restore consis- 
tency and direction to our nation’s for- 
eign policy. In view of the influence of 
the press and televisian upon our pub- 
lic affairs, perhaps a Joint venture in- 
volving the news media and educa- 
tional institutions could sponsor the 
co mmission, if it is agreed that a panel 
would be useful, an appropriate proce- 
dure for its selection and funding 
surely can be found. 

The overriding need is to re-estab- 
Ush confidence in our ability to direct 
our own affairs and to provide for our 
security in this dangerous age. 

We have been and are passing 
through the most traumatic period of 
our history since the Civil War, and a 
panel of respected elder statesmen 
could steady our nerves, re-establish 
the nation’s priorities, and give us re- 
newed confidence in the good sense of 
our people. 

J. W. Fulbright, Democrat of Arkan- 
sas, who served in the Senate from 
1944 to 1974 and who was chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, 
practices law in Washington. 
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fcratioa js saying that nothing 
3- more embarrassing to the 
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fttee^dr by some of its best 
trfaqwould thm have to field 
squad that would undou btr 


^i' t»^^S>rospect was placed be* 
^jjpyernar Reagan, be retreated. 
^^wMboycott the Moscow Olym- 
r ^^he’sahJ in a later statement. "I 
should, top. It'shypo- 
theGames to be held 
which 4s actively engaged 
^^fesloih Stffl, I think we mist 
« ^raiasioiuwt coercion.. • • ” 

of course, has been precisely 
p. sprier Administration's position 
[fif. Zfm start. ■; , 

iMWir Reagan stumbles info 
rlflJr wsbtems — ignoring the avafl- 
v'facts, then retreating wim 
/ jAit amfaMe courtesy. First be 
ri&K ora blockade of Cuba, then 
to the cxmstematlon or 
MX/bin fanners, that he doesn’t 
iknow much about “parity 
5gS#."5 • • 

fjft ay have been tbatbelost the last 
•i’lSUcan Freridential nomiMtioo 
v?: r T<§ egesting off the caff some tirar 
. economic policies that coiildnT 
‘^reexamination. 1 But in this e ieo- 

■^/^doean’tseem to mate rata* drf- 

Jii'/e. He .blunders cheerily along, 
ttizing - the disasters of the 
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ylrats,. and toe Republicans seem 

^yninediapuable an him anyway. 


Representative John Anderson is 
trying to decidft whether or not to con- 
tinue his Presidential candidacy as an 

independent or at the head of a n ew 
party. But he and others who wa nt an 
alternative to a Carter-Reagan cam- 
paign should not forget that Just sudh 
an alternative will be provided In 
Cleveland April U-13, when 290 dele- 
gates from 32 states meet to nominate 
Barry Commoner far President and 
r, n rvwmfl Harris for Vice President on 

the new Citizens Party ticket. 

Mr. Anderson, of course, is a much 
better-known political figure than ei- 
ther of these prospective nominee. 
But he should Include them and the 
Citizens Party in his calculations for 

at least two good reasons: • 

• It’s highly unlikely that Mr. An- 

derson and hte organization can meet 

the Federal Election Commission s re- 
quirements for thinLparor status. 
Without which he would not be diglMe 
for contributions of more than$l,000 
uer oerson; since he also would not be 
Sigibte tor Federal rtbrtfr* £ <*“ 
hardly hope to raise aoytMng Ute toe 
529 million that wili be made available 
toeachxtojorpartycaiKiWafce.^ 

• The Citizens Pwty Is a serious, 
welUuganboed effort dedicated to the 

. sScSfprogressiye *'newpoUti«;^. 

Anderson himself espwses. lt has 
' more than 4;000 dues-paytag members 
I Saga year. && for low-income per- 
sms\ right regional organizers fa the 
field, “chaptere" in ^^ »thWg 
toe Congresiineial Districts in those as 
slates, am? e xbeJleut prospects tor get- 
. Sng dn the ballot fa more than 30 
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Looking to the Future 


By Tom Wicker 


states, including all the majors; its 
recognition as an official party by the 
F.E.C. means that it can accept up to 
$20,000 per contributor tor its cam- 
paign treasury. , 

The environmental scientist Mr. 
Commoner, mor e over, has shown him- 
self fa numerous forums to be an artic- 
ulate advocate of some innovative ap- 
proaches to the linked problems of 
energy, the economy and declining 
productivity. Mrs. Harris, who heads 
Americans for Indian Opportunity, is 
an experienced political activist who 
should have great appeal tor women 
and minorities, in particular. 

If the Commaner-Harris ticket gets 
on toe ballot in only ten states and wins 

a minimum of five percent of the na- 
tional voce next November, the Citi- 
zens Party will be immediately eligi- 
ble tor about $3.1 million in Federal 
reimbursement of Us campaign costs, 
and nearly $6 million in Federal subsi- 
dies, over the years until the '1984 cam- 
paign, Thai would enable the party to 
run and perhaps elect a few Congres- 
sional candidates in 1982 and mount 
another Presidential campaign in 
1984. (The higher the Commoner-Har- 


ris vote rises above five percent, the 
greater the subsidies.) 

The Citizens Party, under these cir- 
cumstances, obviously is building for 
the future, rather than taking a one- 
shot flyer on 1980. That is why those 
concerned not only about this year’s. 

election but about the general direction 

of American politics — a description 
which certainly includes John Ander- 
son — ■ should give it serious considera- 
tion. At the least, a new party might be 
able to bring positive pressure on the 
established parties; at best, its found- 
ers hope to see it absorb enough voters 
from toe Democrats and Republicans 
to become a major itself . 

Mr. Anderson, «i the other hand, 
probably can do no more this year 
. than run as an independent, since the 
F.E.C, ruled in 1976 in the case of Eu- 
gene McCarthy that if a candidacy ex- 
ists before a party in formed, that can- 
didacy cannot be converted into a 
party; a party must exist first, choose 
delegates, bold a convention and nomi- 
nate candidates In order to be recog- 
nized and receive contributions as a 
party. . 

Nor. at this late date, is even so for- 


midlbhs a candidate as Mr. Anderson 
likely to duplicate the orga n i zin g feats 
already performed by the Citizens 
Party. Mr. Commoner has, for exam- 
ple, a place on the ballot in Ohio, which 

Mr. Anderson cannot now get. The new 

party has formed an alliance with the 
established Consumer Party fa Penn- 
sylvania and has hopes for another 
with the Liberal Party of New York. 
Ballot position has been obtained in 
Kentucky, Maine and Delaware and 
the petition procedure is under way fa 
numerous other states. 

The party caucuses that named the 
delegates for the Cleveland convention 
established the basis for an organized 
national party — 38 delegates from 
California, 31 from New York, and so 
on down to eight from New Hamp- 
shire. In addition to nominating Mr. 
Commoner and Mrs. Harris, the con- 
vention will approve a party constitu- 
tion and a 1980 platform. 

John Anderson has every right to 
pursue his own impressive ideas and 
candidacy. But since neither he nor 
the Citizens Party can realistically 
hope to win the presidency this year, a 
new party may be a more promising 
long-term alternative for concerned 
and frustrated voters — even for Mr. 
Anderson himself. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


And 

South 


By Edward Heath 


LONDON — We are ossa tc all the 
problems of East-West relations. We 
have had to live with them tor more 
than 30 years. But what about Norxh- 
South relations, those between toe de- 
veloped and the developing worlds? 
There is still profound ignorance 
of these relations or. both sides of 
the Atlantic, and ignorance can be 
dangerous. . . . 

North-South is itself something of a 
misnomer, toe North containing as it 
does many developing countries m 
Asia and the biggest of them au, 
China, while toe South geographically 
embraces some that are more highly 
developed such as Australia and New 
Zealand. North- South is a shorthand in 
the economic and social fields Just as 
East- West is in the military and politi- 
cal fields. Yet East-West and North- 
South are inevitably intertwined. Af- 
ghanistan itself, Turkey, and Paki- 
stan, since toe Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, have highlighted this 

situation. . , . . 

Our abilitv to maintain freedom ana 
democracy will require the diplomatic 
support of the countries of the third 
world. To be able to stand up against 
political pressure, blackmail and even 
toe threat of force, they need to 
be helped fa becoming economi- 
cally strong. We have a mutual inter- 
est. Afghanistan w as given puny as- 
sistance fa trying to improve the 
standard of living of its people. The 
same is true of Turkey and Pakistan, 
though toe West is trow' rushing to 

their aid. . „ .. . 

And what about the Caribbean, 
where Jamaica has just broken oft ne- 
gotiations with toe International 
Monetary Fund? On the grounds of 
putting forward its proposals tor im- 
proving the Jamaican economy, the 
I M.F. is making demands that cannot 
be met for both political and social 
reasons. Tkia will greatly increase the 
de“c b'tterr.Lts felt against the I.M.F. 

*y 'The*cVi’>!c?teB ccaitribs for what 

I iey claim Is its impractical attitude 
iward their finance and trading prob- 
ans. This too is dangerous. The 
Ini ted States can not want to see the 
pread of authoritarian regimes, ei- 
der of the left or right, on its doorstep, 
lor can the North as a whole turn a 
ilind eye to developing countries 
ieing forced to default on the repaying 
Ad servicing of their debts by two fac- 
ers, both damaging and beyond their 
iontrol — namely, the ever-increasing 
>rice of cil and ever-rising interest 
■ates. For this reason, once the 'pro- 
cess of default begins, its impact on 
he confidence in the commercial 
lacking system of toe North, which 
ias made the loans, will be tmmedt- 
ite. This is a crucial problem for 1980. 
Both North and South have a mutual 
interest in getting it solved without 
iamaging each other. 

The roost powerful common interest 
between North and South lies in deal- 
ing with the consequences of toe popu- 
lation increase that will take place to 
the next 20 years. The world's popula- 
tion will grow by at least two billion 
people — more than toe total popula- 
tion of the planet ar the beginning of 
the century. Nothing can now avert 
this explosion. The mind boggles at the 
demands that the population of more 
than six billlcn will make on food pro- 
duction, on raw-material supplies, ana 
on toe energy needed to heat, light and 
transport everyone as well as to run 
our industrial plants. 

These demands are building up 
steadily from this moment and we 
have less than 20 years in which to 
meet them. It is only because of the 
deepening world recession that these 
crises are not already upon us. But this 
recession itself will intensify both the 
frustration of the third world and its 
inability to sell its industrial product 
to toe North, to get more investment fa 
the South, to establish better working 
relationships with transnational com- 
panies, and in the least-developed 
countries even to get fresh water and 
sanitation provided, let alone hea l t h 
clinics, schools and decent housing. 
As a result, fa despair, they may 
look to Moscow to help them, or, fa 
anger, they may demand that their Or- 
ganization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries colleagues in the "Group 
of 77" developing countries use their 
oil again as a political weapon — not 
against the supporters of Israel as In 
1973 but against the intransigent coun- 
tries of the North that are failing 
to play their part in solving world 

problems. , 

The North and South, then, both 
have a mutual Interest in averting dis- 
aster from which neither can emerge 
unscathed, as well as in working to- 
gether to promote positive solutions to 
our common problems. There is no 
time to be lost. We must begin now. 
The report of the Brandi Commission 
(of which 1 was a member), published 
recently, sets out detailed proposals; 
toe world has warmly welcomed them. 
Let tiie next meeting of the seven 
heads of government of the North, at 
Venice in June — the United States, 
Canada, Japan, West Germany, 
France, Italy and Britain — make the 
first declaration that they want to do 
serious business with the South over 
what everybody now realizes to be 
world problems involving us all. That 
would be the first step toward creating 
a better world in the next century. 


■ jtvyas erroneously stated in this col- 
umn on April 4 that no procedure ex- 
ists for an Independent or a new party 
to get on the ballot In Michigan. A diffi- 
cult qualifying procedure does exist 
for a new party, but not for an inde- 
pendent. 


Edward Heath, Britain’s Conservative 
Prime Minister from June 1 970 to 
March 1974 and a Member of Par- 
liament since 1950 — he is not a 
member of Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher's Government — is a guest 
columnist. 
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The show of archaic 
bronzes from China, 
opening at the Met on 
Saturday, includes a 
dazzling variety of 
symbolic figures. 


The Glories of Bronze Age China 


By SHERMAN E. LEE 


((■■■he Great Bronze Age of 
■ China: An' Exhibition 

H From the People’s Repub- 

I Tic of China,” which opens 

™ Saturday and runs through 

July 9 at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, is the most complete and spectacu- 
lar show of Its kind ever mounted in the 
West. Among the 105 objects on display 
are bronze vessels of intricate struc- 
ture and design; castings of animals, 
such as the lavishly decorated elephant 
shown at the right and a superbly ren- 
dered and ornamented rhinoceros; ex- 
quisite carvings In Jade, and the eight 
hfe-size realistic day warrior figures 
unearthed from an Imperial tombs of 
ancient China - 


The bronzes that are the focus of the 
show reveal of the esthetic and techni- 
cal assumptions of Bronze Age China — 
dating from about 1700 B-C. to 100 B.C. 
— assumptions that were almost dia- 
metrically opposed to those prevalent 
in the West. First of all, the Chinese 
method of casting bronze was quite dif- 
ferent from the process common in the 
West and was chiefly distinguished by 
the use of piece-molds, a painstaking 
process of preparing clay molds and 
cores to achieve a fantastically com- 
plex bronze vessel, richly decorated 
with metamorphic animal imagery. In 


this process; the complete mold was 
made up of various pieces, each 
worked separately. Since the process 
permitted each unit to be held by hand, . 
it allowed for a more sympathetic in- 
volvement with the work, enormous at- 
tention to detail and greater precision. 
Each unit making up the total mold 
was intaglio carved — demanding the 
ability to imagine shapes and orna- 
ments in reverse — and cast with its 
particular ornamentation matching up 
with that of the next part. The pieces, 
affixed with notches cr keys (a “Chi- 
nese puzzle" gives some idea of the in- 
tricate and imaginative joining tech- 
niques employed), were connected 
with wet clay, and the whole secured 
with ropes or cords; this complex mold 
was filled with a core and then placed 
in the ground, which offered firm sup- 
port. Molten bronze was then poured 
through an aperture so that it ran be- 
tween the mold and the core. When the 
metal had cooled and solidified, the 
bronze-filled n>old was unearthed, the 
clay broken off, the core removed and 
the final tooling was accomplished. 

The Western' and Near Eastern 
method was in direct contrast. Called 
the lost-wax process, it Involved creat- 
ing a o ie»niece wax model which would 
precisely resemble the entire finished 
metal work. 1 his was covered with a 
clay mold. Molten bronze was poured 
Inside the mold after the wax had been 
melted out. 


These markedly different techniques 
gave expression to different cultural 
presuppositions, or esthetics. The ges- 
talt-minded method of the West, in 
which the whole was at prime concern, 
emphasized silhouette and configura- 
tion. The Chinese method was additive, 
particularty suitable for constructing 
works respondent with animal-based 
symbolism, in which the whole was 
viewed as equal to the sum of its parts. 

The earliest bronze in the exhibition, 
the little Erlitou fue, or three-legged 
wine vessel, dating to about 1700 B.C., 
seems extremely fragile in its tentative 
casting of a shape derived from clay. 
Yet U stands as die immediate ances- 
tor of the massive Zhengzhou ding, an- 
other type of vessel or cauldron, of only 
two centuries later. Then, in rapid suc- 
cession, come the mature vessels of the 
Middle and Late Shang periods, to 
about 1650 B.C. In all of these works, it 
is as important to note the details as it 
is to encompass the whole. 

While the Chinese government has a 
pardonable interest in using art for bol- 
stering the national image, the present 
exhibition indicates a welcome shift in 
the right direction. While it is spectacu- 
lar, it is not a spectacular. Rather than 
a mere presentation of masterpieces, 
there is a legitimate intellectual and 
historical theme — the Bronze Age cuL^ 
lure of China — explored in depth with 
more than adequate educational sup- 
port. 
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VTSS'^t n treaty stalled 
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jAkuqpm ■!>. ttWiigra fresh look 
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VrW*i Department of Defence 
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^VfcW*’ an attacker to use so 
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-a ® a MiSr)* Uwoulfrnbtbc worth the cost. 
T^^^ajnr^wibut ■* defence 

UA.'pftunter® rely on a 

ia d becoh, of the strategic. Arqur 

2,3 that JJ? 8 trjitton Treaty and the MX 
>ai ho i missile -to deter a first 
CtttnTtuT 9 ^ as , *£VSALT -would; limit the 
? 4 avniV-: o*- w«I«ade ..that the 
could deploy, and each MX 
« 1 » &* designed to rideout all but 

“ * a ? 1 attack of more than 20 
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a ^ay l attack of more than 20 

Pedlwo^a^^kMdi. ; 
^ s skUuT' ^^ALT ratification la very 
ys,iwtt ^ aa 0nik.> n question, wd the gover- 
; fw/ 1 5° Oa^h utvadA and Utah. where the 
tnUPJ^vim deployed, have sold 

' JU *“ the tow?, 5ns»t^ want the giant missile to 

; hu ^ LAST a - sublet of wide 

iVlao ^djseusskm, the ABM system' 
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J : .hAST *■ subject of wide 
jTBJseusakm, the' ABM system' 
7*ing thro down vul sbuh 
wearty 1070. Four months 
SrbCcame fully operational at 
ittaxasn missile field In Grand 


It was dismantled. It 
vino writing ^l*: victim of an Improbable 
» diafni^.^fcfl otopponeat* tbafcincluded 


m not iojr l ^i^eutiers concerned about iU 
l3.^a»kVc^t. antiwar activists 
aZv 111 ®f a uSSed about fts ultimate 1m- 
—V * Ucr ative." military specialists 

He makes fab ^ £d that it would net work. : 
ae, at tfilevi«£L” l lt rour y®*** since the demise 
aid. “i w_ ““*«*. System then knows, as 
itedfum f?J ^ 8 the U.S. Army’s 
*^Sl. 5Bdr ^k^l«. j-mieaile defence : 

r"” *“■’ ■P en t * little mow 

fr° to he— inwj’wm, annually to sharpen the 
hinga I ^on't 7 required . to knock top . 
iesperam foa p^ndwfies out of tim sky. •“. 
files. 1 wL-J ‘JhtCcn. Grayson Tate. Jr.. 
Writs manager, said tide 

the /gramme hoe 
tool, when 1 con^> Several technological. 
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By NOftMAN KEMJPSTEB / Washington 


^ . ^uuuniefn Substantially raise the cost . 
x &cie to Btiisd 1 » Soviets would have to ^«y 
cf a LfsgrW.S. mtofle sites. ' ’- . . '_- 
MX! lew weeks. ^ la still. an awful lot. of. 
culty walking, been) 9111 ln ^ Army and In the 

SAs3f&" ssrair^s- 

owne s reanynonjj.it is piossible to build a ' 
sa«L Hes wykanitwlU wo«t. For the sake: 
music, and he , sh||Sfttntry. we have to pursue a 
compose and oniafcctJ ve ballistic : missile; 
He listots very aerogramme.” . ■ >. 
write, and we enyWoned^ the ABM 

chBtratwns.whlds w wayt T ate conceded; to 
And the fact tot I dau. s. cities from nuclear at-- 
EUssoatieoflttaenftkecause -^. single: enemy i-.*- 

* • — 1 *■ i oould destroy a whole city, ' 

^e b no totally airtight roia- 
" 11 “Tttce system- - 

1ERSTAND the renewed in- ■ 
it an ABM system, it •!»,' 
iry to follow Pentagon. ' 
1 through the scenario of a 
war game. According to 
1 of reasoning, one of the 
wen could gain a strategic 
ge through a: surprise at- 
t would destroy more of the 
< weapons than ft would 
uae of Its own. Conversely., 
ixld be no advantage to the 
■ if he had to commit more • 


-"TRAGEDY has Its own 
component. The sinking of 
tic was made doubly hoxrl- 
.use the deaths could have 
nrauted, if only they’d hod 
boats. When the mountain 
on to Aberfaii, it was 
it was children that were 
t Uiat the world was so ap- 

asorx the public has been so 
struck by- the recent 
of the leisure complex in 
{h Sea was .'hot. Just, I am 
cause more than 100 men 
lens, and tankers sink 
regularity, and the 
e unmoved; It reads of 


massacres over the 


back to Its beer and 
Men battling with 
.tberis the stuff of an 


tough men paid to 






do tough Jobs, and when some of 
■ them go uxtder the public simply 
shrugs. 

What . gave this disaster Its 
: special horror was Just that the 
men were not out battling with wind . 
and. weather. Their risks, they 
thought, were over tor the time 
being; they were sitting in & 
cinema, or drinking ln bars, or tak- 
ing it easy in comfortable chairs — 
when suddenly the platform tipped 
and the sea came in. 


WE ALL laugh at little old ladles 
who' pull the blankets over their 
heads when they fancy they hear 
something alarming. Uke a burglar 
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of his weapons to the assault than 
he could possibly destroy. 

Tate said that a ballistic missile 
defence system would be a “cost* 
■ effective” way of deterring a sur- 
prise attack, because It would sub- 
stantially increase- the number of 
.wc&poM that the Soviets would 
have to use to knock out the same 
number of U.S. missiles. 

After a bitter legislative fight, 
Congress approved funds for the 
Safeguard system ln 1969. It. took 
until October. iS7S, to put the first 
site Into operation. 

By that time, .the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union had signed the ABM 
Treaty of 1972. which limits each 
. country to a single ballistic missile 
defence system employing no more 
-than 100 rocket launchers con- 
trolled by no more than 20 radars 
spread over an area no more than 
200 miles across. 

Safeguard fell within the treaty 
Omits. But. as Tate now admits. It 
was not a very effective system. 

THE PLANS now on the Pentagon 
drawing boards have overcome 
many of the technical problems 
associated with Safeguard. Tate 
aaid. But, he conceded, they also 
violate the ABM Treaty. 

The treaty does, however, permit 
' continued research and develop- 
ment on anti-ballistic missile 
systems. Tate said that the Soviets 
have taken advantage of that provi T 
slon to continue efforts to develop a 
missile defence. In addition, the 
Soviets have continued to deploy an 
ABM system around Moscow that 
complies with the treaty limits. 

Presumably, the U.S. would 
renounce the ABM Treaty if U.S. In- 
telligence learned that the Soviets 
were building up a large enough 
stockpile of warheads to pose the 
danger of a first strike. 

One planned ABM system is en- 
visioned os having the capability to 
Intercept enemy missiles high 
above the atmosphere and hun- 
dreds of miles from the target. This 
system would require a device to 
locate and run into the enemy 
warhead. At the speeds that would 
be involved, such a direct hit would 
destroy the warhead without the 
need of an explosive charge. 

The other ABM system would use 
interceptor rockets to engage In- 
coming warheads at relatively low 
altitudes — no more than 100.000 
feet. This design calls for a small 
nuclear explosion to destroy the 
enemy warhead. 

Tate said that the interceptor’s 
nuclear blast would cause damage 
on the ground, but it would be far 
less than the devastation that would 
be caused K the enemy warhead 
reached its target. 

TATE SAID his organisation could 
'produce an operational ABM 
system in seven or eight years, 
and In less time if Congress 
decided to put up enough money for 
a rush programme. He said the 
total cost would depend on how 
many. UJS. missiles the nation 
hoped.to-4)cptect. But he said that 
the cost of one system under con- 
sideration would be "on the order of 
$6b. to *7b.*’ - 

For that kind of money, the coun- 
try would buy only the low-altitude 
option. The system that permits 
missiles to be shot down above the 
atmosphere would cost con- 
siderably more; 

Tate said that the moat effective 
use of an ABM would be to protect 
the MX mobile missile system. But 
he said that the ABM plan also 
would enhance the survivability of 
fixed-site missiles if Congress 
should reject the controversial 
mobile basing plan for the MX. 


By KATHARINE WHITE HORN 
London 


or a tiger or the staxfof World War 
III; Z suspect we all do it. We all 
have' the illusion that if .we have a 
house or a set of walls or the planks 
of a boat around us, then what’s out 
there can’t really hurt us. 

On the Kon-Tikl raft Thor Heyer- 
dahl said that whenever they 
became really scared at the 
thought of all those wastes of water, 
those bottomless depths un- 
derneath them, they would go Into 
their little wooden deck shanty and 
feel all right again. Against the 
lashing seas it provided no protec- 
tion at all; the raft could have dis- 
appeared in the Pacific like a 
.matchstick whether they were In 
their shanty or not. But mentally it 
protected them — it wa s home. 

Just as. In war, men have been 


known to scream "Mummy!" at 
some old hag crawling out of the 
ruins, so the illusion of having a 
safe place to go comforts ua all — 
and In war, too, there’s many a man 
been trapped in a foxhole because, 
however cornered he was, he 
couldn't bring himself to believe he 
wasn’t safer in it than out. 

Down our road, they have pulled 
out the side of a house. They're only 
putting in a couple of bay windows 
ln a desperate attempt to enlarge it, 
but the neighbours pass it with a 
shiver. It looks as If a bomb had 
blasted through — as if this was 
Ulster or Beirut. 

Londoners old enough to have liv- 
ed through the war hate and 
remember the doll’s house effect: 
three sides of a room perfectly nor- 
mal — and the other side simply not 
there. And when we had the 
decorators in recently, they peeled 
off all that comforting wallpaper 


Tough test ahead for 
Hungarian leader 


By HARK FRANKLAND / Budapest 


CLOSE TO the hail where 
Hungary’s communists held their 
12th party congress last month 
there is a square of Imperial 
proportions bounded on one side by 
a monument commemorating the 
Hungarian millennium. 

Erected at the end of the last cen- 
tury it is as boastful a piece of 
sculptural nationalism as can be 
found anywhere ln Europe. An 
arched colonnade with statues of 
the country's kings and heroes 
stands behind a tall column 
protected by seven immense and 
ferocious bronze horsemen. 

A city that 10 echoes with old 
national pretensions seemed a 
strange background for the gather- 
ing of Hungary's communists, for 
Janos Kadar. the party leader, has 
developed a style that Is nothing if 
not modest and coramonsensical- 

He apparently has no taste for 
rhetoric. Certainly he does not have 
the face for It; its often sad, oc- 
casionally tragic, expression 
suggests a man who has glimpsed 
the truth and found it disconcerting. 

BUT THE KADAR style, which has 
so far made him rather popular, is 
now being put to a severe test. The 
Hungarian communists. Uke the 
other communist parties of East 
Europe, have Justified their grip on 
power by promises of a better Ufe. 

Until recently there was 
progress, often rapid. The problem 
now, in tbe words of a leading 
Hungarian economist, is that "most 
of East Europe has reached the 
level of classical industrialization. 
We are today at the point where 
structural changes have to be 
mode, where the quality of produc- 
tion counts more than the quantity. 
As a result, growth rates are bound 
to go down. " 

This difficult changeover has 
been greatly complicated by the 
rise in world energy and raw 
material prices and by the conse- 
quent faltering of Western 
economies, whose market is vital 
for East Europe. The result Is that 
Hungary's standard of living is 
scarcely moving and will go up only 
very slowly In the next five years. 

This is bad news for a society that 
has begun to enjoy the comforts of 
modern Industrial living but la still 
far Cram affluent. - 

THE KADAR style is to explain 
with humour and forthrightness 
what the problem Is and what the 
government means to do about it. 
Not ao unusual, perhaps, ln the 
West; but rare for East Europe. 

Hungarians have been told that if 
they want an up-to-date economy 
they must accept the discipline of 
world market prices. Factories 
have been told to make profits or 
risk closure, though some doubt the 
latter threat will really be carried 
out. Wages are to go up only for the 
hard-working. 

This Unking of work and rewards 
haa become a common theme in 
East Europe from Russia to 
Yugoslavia, where one of the 
leaders remarked the other day 
that "unfortunately some of our 
people have confused Socialism 
with social welfare." But only 


and revealed that what was behind 
was Just raw bricks and plaster; 
and we all crept about feeling 
vulnerable — was that all that had 
been making us feel so secure? 

This Is why you feel so raped and 
besmirched If burglars have ran- 
sacked your house; why even a lew 
phone calls from ill-meaning 
strangers frlghteh you — they 
make you feel the walls are made of 
paper. 

EVERY ANIMAL has its burrow to 
feel sate in, every bird its nest — 
and safe hi the nest, what bird ever 
bothered about what those men 
with the chain-saw were doing at 
the bottom of the tree? Sailors, 
we're told, often won’t learn to 
swim and hate the whole un- 
derwater Jacques Cousteau scene; 
they want to think the water is flat 
and solid, as we want to think our 
sturdy walls will keep out cancer 
and bombs and insanity. 

The poor devils on the platform 
had the illusion that they were 
home and dry; an illusion is what it 
Is, wherever you have it. 

London Observer Service 
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Janos Kadar 


(Comers Press) 


Hungary, of the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries. has dared to let In so much of 
the chill wind of world prices. 
Hungary, the Joke here goes, is now 
the only country where you pay 
capitalist prices but get socialist 
wages. 

One reason la tb&t Hungary, with 
few raw materials, is more depen- 
dent on foreign trade than most 
European nations. It must be able 
to sell and buy In the West. This la 
why the crisis in Soviet- American 
relations cast such a shadow over 
the congress. 

REGARDLESS of Western 
assurances that there is no inten- 
tion to punish East Europe for 
Afghanistan, senior Hungarian of- 
ficials fear that they may 
nevertheless suffer Indirectly from 
measures aimed at Russia. 

That Hungary became the first 
East European country to pull off a 
big Western bank loan since 
Afghanistan does not yet seem to 
have helped. 

The leaders are saying no more 
than they have to in support of the 
Soviet position. The popular at- 
titude seems to be expressed In 
Jokes like “Moscow has found a new 
solution in Afghanistan — It’s going 
to withdraw ail tbe Afghans.” 

Afghanistan has reminded 
Hungarians and other East 
Europeans how badly they need, 
detente. It has also reminded them 
that small European countries are 
scarcely the masters of their own 
fate. The warriors of the millen- 
nium monument are not a good 
symbol of modem Hungary. The re- 
cent modest, self-critical congress 
probably was. 

London Observer Service 
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31 Ifsalshkln. Guided tours 2.30, 8.30, 4.80, ^rtfTjl^rEO 'TOlis “ 1 P 

!£■ 8 00 p m - Jaw Hat "* ta oSS^S^^ts please contact: 

nis a* 0RT Tel Aviv, Tel. 233231, 770181; ORT 

Workshop, 7 TeL ° RT N8Unym ’ 

?£ el, ..S£f ST® * American’ Mkrachl Women. Free Mot- 

a.m.-8 p.m. (closed Shabbat hours). n lrur Tours Tel Aviv Tal 920U7 

Ceramic arts, sculptures, reliefs, artistic 243106 ' ' . 

2E22SJ""* SS;- c * u 

1. Medical Centre, Klryat Hadora&h. Enranah-WorM ReL Zionist Women. Vhdt 
English Tours. 9, 10, 11, noon, leaving __ prefects' fiatt 03-788942. 708440 
£ ? m . Kg TI I‘. edy . B 'J»-_to0ted<a Ch^U 

X Jewish National Fund evwyTUesday 

° nly - morning. For details and rarea*^ 

m. w call 03-234449 or 02-030201. ext, 18. 

2. Hadaasah Synagogue- Chagall Win- MISCELLANEOUS 

dows: Open to public from 1.30-4 p.m. _ „ . 

n F Hadatmah Tourism Office, Room 304, 

iSfC5tS£R±*i-.«,. -4 

10. li. noon. No charge. Tel. 02-818111. Haifa 

Buses 9. 28. 6®iden Age Club (Rothschild Community 

4. Morning half-day tour of all Hadaasah Centre, Mt. Carmel), today at 4.16 p.m. 

projects. 35 per person towards transpor- Talk by Eng. EJB. Fried jimg on, "The 

tation Reservations: TeL 02-416833,02- Good Old Tuna - To day, Tomorrow." 

428271. What's On I n HajfftTd iai 6 40840 . 

Hebrew University, tours In English at 9 Behovot 

and 11 a.m. from Administration The Welzuuuin lostttute open to public 
Building. Givat Ram Campus. Buses 9 from 8.00 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. Visitors ln- 
and 28- vited to see film on Institute's research 

Mount Scopus tours 11.00 a.m. from the activities, shown regularly at 11.00 a.m. 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman and 3.00 p.m. Friday li.OO a.m. only. 
Building. Bus 9 and 28 to last atop. Tours of the Welxmaan Horae every half 

Further details: Tel. 882819. hour from 9.00 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. and Mtrtfl 

Emunah — World Religious Zionist noon on Friday. Nominal fee for admls- 

Wotnen: 26 Ben Malraon. Visit our pro- alon to Welzmann House, 
jects: Jerusalem 602488, 630820, 811388; For Tours of the House please book: Tel. 
Net any a 033-24430: Haifa 04-236031. 054-83230. 034-83328. 


CLASSIFIEDS 

DEADLINES Jerusalem: Weekdays; 10 a.m. of day prior to publication. For 
Friday's paper: 3 p.m. on Wednesday. For Sunday’s paper; 3 p.m. on Thursday. Tel 
Aviv and Haifa: Weekdays and Friday: 12 noon two days prior to publication. For 
Sunday's paper: 12 noon on Thursday. 

Ads are accepted at all offices of The Jerusalem Post (for addresses see masthead on 
back page) and at all recognized advertising agencies. 

Weekday rates: Minimum charge'of EL251.20 for eight' words; IL31.40 for each ad- 
ditional word. Friday end holiday eve rates: Minimum charge of IL33L-20 for eight 
words: ilu- 40 for each additional word. All rates Include- VAT. 


LUXURY FLAT in North Tel Aviv, 
prestige block. 148sq.m., 1st floor, 3 
rooms. 2 bathrooms, fully air-*- 
conditioned and heated. 8200,000. Tel. 03- 
458433. 

REHOV HESSIN. 3(6. luxurious, fully 
fumlsbed, 110 sq'jn., 8400.- monthly. TsL 
03-743482. . ' 

SALE. GIYATAYIM. 3t& rooms, com- 
pletely -furnished, telephone, 'excellent 
transportation. 873,000; Tel. 03-819818. 
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TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 9.00 Programme 
for . kindergarteners. 9.20 Animated 
film 9.40 Musical chairs 10.10 From 
Earth to the Moon — baaed on a story 
by Jules Verne. 10.33 Songs of Naomi 
Shemer. 18.00 Ma Fltom. 18.30 
Everyman's University. 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 Maya the Bee — = anim at e d 
series 

17.65 "Faster. Higher, S t ronger" — 
sports magazine 

ARABIC-LANGUAGE programmes; 

18.30 News roundup 
18.82 Special regards 

19.00 Family magazine 

19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume 
at 20.00 with a news roundup 
20.03 Flay It — TV game 
20.80 Kolbotek — weekly consumer 
magazine 

21.00 Kabat newsreel 

21.30 Visiting Card. New weekly 
series of documentary films about 
people and places. The first 
programme tells of the relationship 
between two inhabitants of the Sinai 
Mila — Saleh Mussa and Gadl Stern- 
bach fin colour) 

22.05 An Evening with Sammy Davis 

23.00 The Mayor of Casterbrldge. 
Fort two of a 7-part series based on 
Thomas Hardy's novel. Starring Alan 
Bates (In colour) 

23.50 Almost Midnight — news 
JORDAN TV' (unofficial) : 

17.40 Cartoons. 18.30 French Hour. 

18.30 fJTV 3) Coda R. 19.00 News in 
French. 19.00 News In Hebrew. 19.48 
Magazine Zero-One. 20.00 News In 
Arabic. 20.30 All In the Family. ZL10 
The Wicked Women. 22.00 News ha 
English. 22.15 Crown Court. 


ON THE AIR 


First Programme 

8.12 Morning Melodies 
7.07 (stereo): Morning Concert — 
Saint -Saens: Prelude and Fugue In E 
Flat Major for organ; Haydn: Violin 
Concerto in C Major (Zukerman); 
Mozart: Eine Klelne Nachtmuzlk 
(Bernstein) 

8-05 (stereo): Duvernoy: Trio for 
Flute. Horn A Plano; Haydn: String 
Quartet, op. 54, No. 1 (New Israel 
Quartet); Bach: Goldberg Variations 
(Rosalyn Tureck) 

10.08 Radio story 

10.33 Lesson In spoken Arabic 

10.40 Education for All 

11.10 From the Treasures of Jewish 
communities In Israel 

12.05 (stereo): Artists' Parade (no 
details available) 

13.00 (stereo) : Tunes from Musicals, 
Operettas and Films 

14.10 Children's programmes 
13.25 Education for AD 


13.33 Notes on a new book 

18.40 (stereo) : Mozart: Born Quintet: 
Brahms: Song: Schoenberg: Plano 
Concerto 

17A0 Programmes for OUm 
20.09, (stereo): From the Artur 
Rubinstein Com petition. 1877 — Boris 
Bloch (USA): Bach: Toccata In D 
Major; Liszt: Dante Sonata; Gerhard 
Opits (Germany): Beethoven: 
Sonata, op. 31. No- Z 

21.00 (stereo): Jerusalem Symphony 
Orchestra — Bach: Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 6 (Otto Klemperer): 
Mozart: Vesperae solemnes de con- 
fessors. K. 389 (Gary Bartini): 
Schubert: Rondo for Violin A 
Orchestra (Roman Totcnberg'-Turl 
Aharonovicz) Respighi: The Pines of 
Rome (Ros-Marba) 

23.00 Radio drama 

00.10 (stereo): Music from the 
Renaissance and the Baroque periods 

Second Programme 

7.00 This Morning — news magazine 

8.10 Good Morning — songs, chat 

10.10 At Home 

12.00 Productive Pace — programme 
for workers and employers 

12.80 Road safety broadcast 
13.06 Midday r- news commentary, 
music i 

14.10 Around the world with songs 

13.08 Sephardi songs 

18.10 Cards on the table 

17.10 Court House — trial dramatisa- 
tion 

18.19 Weekly religion magazine 

18.30 Sports magazine 

18.48 Bible Reeding — Samuel H, IS: 

1-17 

19.00 Today — people and events In 
the news 

20.10 Literary magazine 

21.08 Cantorial music 

22.05 WUting Flowers (repeat) 

2875b Two by Two — marriage 
counselling 

Army 

7.07 "707" — selections of the mor- 
ning papers, anecdotes, music with 
'Alex Antfki 

8.08 IDF Morning Newsreel 
9.0fi Songs 

10.06 Morning Party 

11.46 Quarter to Twelve — current af- 
fairs 

12.08 Lunch Hour — with Ell Ylsraeli 

14.06 Have a-Good Time — Billboard 
of entertainment programmes, inter- 
views and reviews 

16.03 The London Music Hall — a 
nostalgic look ' 

17.06 IDF Evening Newsreel 

18.06 Civil Defence — Israel’s civil 
defence deployment 

19.05 Rock Plus 

21.00 Mabat ne wsr eel 

21.33 University on the Air (repeat) 

22.03 Tonight — music and interviews 
presented by Michael Handelsaltz 
28.45 EDF Midnight newsreel 

00.05 Night Birds — songs, chat with 
Gila Almagor 




FLIGHTS 


WHERE TO STAY 


SERVICED FLATS for rent, abort term, 
special arrangements tor long term. 
Hcrzliya Heights. Tel. OS-930291, 4 Rehov 
El-Al. Herzilya. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiifimiiiiiiiiiii 


DWELLINGS 


COME HOME with us. For afl your Real 
Estate needs. Ambassador Real Estate 
and Investments Ltd. 23 Ram bon Street, 
Jerusalem. TeL 02-880737,, 02-884829. 

ABEL REALTY-FLATS, shops, offices, 
6 King George St- Jerusalem. Tel. 02- 
2M6T9. aw n. - 

TEL AVIV 


GERI-GARRUN offers for rent/sale, . 
luxurious apartments In Tel Aviv and 
vicinity. TeL oa-249m. - ; 

NORTH TEL AVIV apartment rentals, 
contact specialists: Inter* Israel. TeL 03- 
294141. 


Haifa District Court 
Probate File No. 500/80 
In the matter of the will of the late 
ARON FEIN, deceased on January 
24, 1977. 

Petitioner: DAVID FEIN. 

Citation: Be ft known that an applica- 
tion has been filed m this court for 
probate of the will of the above 
deceased person and for the appoint- 
ment of administrator, and I hereby cite 
all persons who wish to oppose the 
probate of the will to submit their objec- 
tions within 1 5 days from the date of 
publication of this notice, as otherwise 
the court will make such order as it may 
deem fa 

H. Pizam Judge. Registrar 


INSURANCE 


This schedule is subject to change 
vrithout prior notice. Readers are advised 
to rafl Ben-Ourion Airport Plight Infor- 
mation: (arrivals) 03-8*4544 0341*639; 
(departures! phono around the clock 03- 
773613. 

TUESDAY - 

ARRIVALS 

1030 SI A1 008 Ghteltgb.Jlet* 

1218 THY 824 Istanbul 
1280 Cyprair 302 Luiudt 
1310 Sabena 201 russels ■ 

""1340 Austrian TirVleritia'' - " '• • ■ 

1406 Monarch 4208 Manchester 


2035 El AJ 316 London 
2140 El A1 328 Paris, Zurich 
2245 El AJ 8818 Strum ted 
2806 El A1 842 Athens 

DEPARTURES 

0046 El AI 007 New York, Miami 
0820 TWA 811 Athens, Rome, Paris, 
Boston. Los Angeles 
0700 Swissair 883 Zurich 
0720 Lufthansa 8 07 Mun ich 
0780 El Al 888 Rome 
0730 Olympic -802 Athens 
0810 KLM 828 Amsterdam 
0820 El Al 828 Zorich. Paris 
0800 British Airways 877 London 
0900 El Al 31« London 
- 0920 El Al 837 Amsterdam 
••' - OWO S3 Al 307 Frankfurt 

1100 El Al 018 London, New York 


ONf Mas 


JERUSALEM. 4,7,1 
Eden: The Balti more B ullet; Edtaan* 
Apocalypse NowT^BT'Or* Hm655ET~ 
Lemon Popslcle; Ktir: 8 + 0 - ' 
Mitchell: -The Godfather 0.40, 9 - 
Oi-pdl: The Marriage of Marla Bnua; 
Orion: The Lady Vanishes 4 , * f* j- 
Om»: Kramer vs. Kramer 4 , 6 . 40 . B; 
Ron: Kluta; Bioyenei Ha'oomai 
Lovea of a Bond 7 , 9; Olneina i- 
Am eric an Graffiti. 7 , B.i 8 - w-TS 
Museu m : Looking for Mr. Gdodbo?#.- 
8.30 

TEL AVIV 4JN, 7.10, 9 AS 
Aflesby: The last Married Couple hi 
America:. Ben Yehuda: The Tin 
Drum 3.40," 6 JO, 9.16; -Ohm: Opera- 
tion Leopard; Cinema One: A, 
Summer to Remember; Cinema 
Two: Closely Watched Trains ; 
Dekel: Kramer vs, Kramer 708,9 JO; 
Drive-In: Haldl 7; The Girt from 
Nashvflle 9.80; Esther: Apocalypse 
Now 6, 0; Gat: BamM 11*. 4.80. 480, 
8.80; Garden: And Justice for All; 
Bod: Tb« Baltimore Bullet; Umar: 
The Getaway; Maxim: The Marriage 
of hlarta Braun; MogiwM: 84-8; 
Ophlr: The Balkxm Vendor; Oriyr 
Lemon Popelcle; Farfa^ The Rocky 
Horror Picture Show 10 . 12, 2, 4, 708, ' 
9JK); Peer: Just tsQ me what. you 
want: Bamat Aviv: Saturday Night 
Feve? 7.16, 9,30 -(Tue., also at 4.8b); 
Shahaff: Hair 4.00.' 7, 9.30; gtndle: ' 
Stay the way you are; Tehelet: A 
Very Moral Night, adntta only; M 
AVhr: "1941"; Zafeni Breaking 
Away 

HAIFA 4, 8.40, t 

Amphitheatre: Fantastic Seven; Ar- 
num: Hie Godfather 4 , 8 ; Atamea: 
64-6; CAen: And Justice for All; 
Galor: The Norse m en, 10,2, T; Ban- 
ning Wild 12, 4, 9; Mlrent The 
Bpolled; nonstop, adults only; 
Moriah: Soldier of Orange 8 JUS, 9 ; 
Grab: Apocalypse Now 6 , 9; Ordaa: 
Rebel Without a Cause, 4, 7 , 9; Orient 
Bruce Lee the Great; nonstop; Oriyi ' 
BamM, 11. 8.80; Peer: The Tin Dram 
8.80, B, 8,46, adults only; Ben: Lemim 
Popslcle; Sfanvlt; The Telephone Girl 
and the Detective 8.48, 9 


W. 1 f.LIf',1 . 


Arm on: We are no angels 4 , 8^0, 8^0;. 
Lily: The Marriage of Marla Bran* 
7.30, 9.80: Ouh: Operation Loopard 
4, 7.10. 9 JO: Ordeai "io” 7.16, 9JK> . 

HEBSUTA 

David: "04-6'', 4, 7.13, 9J0; Hferot: 
And Justice for AH 7 J8, JL80 

HOLON 

Mlgdal: The Great Ewmpe 7.lS. 940 

PETAHTHCVA 

Shalom: Lemon Popslcle 7, 9 

NET ANYA 
Esther: " 10 " 7 , 9.15. 


t Haifa District Court - ' 
Probate and Administration 
File 580/80 

In the matter of, the will of the late 
HERMAN BENNO PROTER. 
deceased on August 3. 1979 in the 
U.S.A. Petitioner: HILDE (HILDA! . 
PROTER. . _ 

Citation: Be it known thatanapftilca-. 
tion has been filed in. this court for 
pro bats of the wtl? of the allow, 
decoasad person end for the appoint- 
ment of administrator, end f hereby 
. dm ell persons who wish to oppose 
the probate of the will to submit tfieir 
'objections within IB days from the. 
date of publication of tNs notice, as 
otherwise the court will make such 

order as It may deem fit. . 

. •“ Pizam. Judged Registrar 


Greater Den Reggae Association 
of Towns (Sewerage) 

Tender no. 1S7/D4/ISP/79 

ISRAEL SEWERAGE PROJECT 

Hie Greater Dan Region Association of Towns (sewerage) hereby 
manufacturers to submit bide for the supply and erection of Return aiung.- j 
Screw Pumps for the Soreq Biological Treatment Plant. r7 _„_ 

Tender documents and forme may be obtained payment oIUN-i'. ^ , 

rnon-relmbursable} from the E n gineering Department of the G.D-R-A- o 
.Towns (Sewerage), 24 Nahalat Blayamln Street, Tel Aviv, on working days. 1 . 
a_m. — 1 p.m. • 

Prospective Udders must submit their bids in two copies on the formt._ 
provided and in compliance- with the conditions of the Tender. 

Bids accompanied by a bank guarantee of 8% (five percent) of the bid total - 

valid for a period of 120 days from the final date Cm- the submission of the 
Tender, must be placed In the Tenders poet box not later than May 25. 1980 a' 

12 noon. 

The envelope containing the bids should be marked: 

: The Israel Sewerage'Frojeot 

Tender No. 167/D-4/D5F/T9 

Greater Dan Region Association ef Towns (Sewerage) 

Bids arriving after the date and hour, and bids submitted without the ha 
guarantee will not be considered. 

Bids should be submitted according to the conditions of the Tenc 
Documents. Terms of payment are those specified lo the Tender Document 

tikis may be sumMtted by manufacturers, hs stated In the Tend* 
Documents. 

Additional information la available from the Engineering Department of 
GDJL Association of Towns. 

A atte Inspection for contractors wUl be held on May 2, 1980, leaving the of- 
fice of G.D.R. Association of Towns at 8.80 a.m. 

The Danders Board la not bound to accept the lowest or any proposal for the 
Tender In Its entirety or any part thereof. 

Y. Qupl 

Chairman of G.D.R. Association 
of Towns (Sewerage) 


Greater Don Region Association 
off Towns (Sawnragn) 

Tender no. 155/d-4/ISP/79 

ISRAEL SEWERAGE PROJECT 

The Greater . Dan Region Association of Towns (Sewerage) hereby Invites 
manufacturers to submit bids for the supply and superv ision of the election of 
6 (she) trans f or m ers 2.6 MV A, 22/.S96 KV each for the Soreq. Biological Treat- 
ment Plant. 

Tender documents and forms may be obtained against payment of US3150 
( non-relmbursablc ) from the Engineering Department of the G.DJL Associa- 
tion of Towns (Sewerage), 24 Nahalat Bfoyamin 8L, Tel Avtv, on working 
days, 9.00 aju. to U M) r m - 

Prospective bidden must submit their Mda la two copies on the forms 
provided and- In compliance with the conditions of the Tender. 

Bids accompanied by a bank guarantee of 6% of the bid's total, valid for a 
period ending 120 days as specified in the Tender documents, should be placed 
In the Tenders post box at the office of the GJXR. Association of Towns 
(Sewerage) no later than May 28; 1980, 12.00 noon. 

The. envelope containing the bid should be marked: 

The Israel Sewerage Project 

Tender No. I00/D-4/1SP/79 

G.D.R. Asso ci ation ef Towns- (Sewerage) 

Bids arriving after the final date and hour, and bids submitted without the 
bank guarantee will not be considered. 

Bids should be submitted according to the condlionrf of 'the Tender 
documents. Terms of payment: as specified in Tender Documents. 

Bids may be submitted by equipment manufacturers aa stated in the 
Tender documents. 

Additional Information la available from the Engineering Department of 
the GJDJL Association of Towns. 

A site Inspection for contractors will be held on May 2, 1980, leaving the of- 
fice of GJ3.R. Association of Towns at 8.30 a.m. 

The Tenders Board Is not bound to accept the lowest or any proposal for the 
Tender in Its entirety or any part thereof. ' 

Y. Chspl 

Chairman of G.D.R. Association 
of Towns (Sewerage) 


1423 Alitalia 738 RotAT' 


. - ~ii»H EfrAPMi6-«aiisted 


BEFORE RENEWING household 
automobile Insurance, phone Goshen. 
Tel. 03-717611, Jerusalem 02-719176. 


PERSONAL 

HinMiiufiimmmmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiMi 

NICE (Fi wants lo meet tourist. TeL 03- 
444908. 11 a.m. — i p.m. . . 

iiiiiHuniiiupimiHiiiunHfmtiHniiiii 

PURCHASE /SA1E 


1713 Traiwavla 228 Athens Amsterdam 
1450 Lufthansa 804 Frankfurt 
1300 Olympic 308 Athens 
1510 Monarch 4110 Luton 
.1620 Laker 3958 Catwlck 
1580 El Al 388 Rome 
ibis Tnuuavla 223 At hernf, . Amsterdam 
1840 El Al 010 New' York, Montreal 
1830 El Al 880 Rome 
1713 Tarom 243 Bucharest 
1728 KLM 020 Amsterdam 
-1815 TWA 810 Lo* Angeles, Boston. Paris, 
Rome, Athens ••• 

1920 aa.AI 858 Frankfurt 
1939 Swissair 888-Geneva, -Zorich 
1980 British Airways 978 London 
2000 El Al 838 Amsterdam 


AHARON BUYS furniture, liquidations, 
electric appliances. Tel. 03-803871. 03- 
883018. 


SEGAL BUYS everything, televisions, 
stereos, furniture, liquidations. Tel. 03- 
838790. 03-863748. 


"GAASH" — sun. and electric boilers! 
Central ‘ solar systems! Convenient 
payments!! Tel. 03-997488, 08-890489. 


lllllMllilllMIIIIIIIMMIIIMMillMIIINIHIIliM 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
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WANTED experienced typists for well 
paid interesting temporary jobs. 
Translators’ Pool, 1 Rachel Street, Tel. 
03-241780. 



American Mizrachi Women 

Network of Educational Projects In Israel, 
announces that 

its Jerusalem Tourist Centre and Offices 

have moved .to 

20 Balfour Street, Jerusalem 
New Telephone Number 
02-663503 

Arrangements for conducted tours will now be made at the 
new office, Tel; 663603. « 

The Head Office address remains; 

16/18 Dov Hex Street, Tel Aviv, TeL *20187, 248106 


MANP©WER©1MIME3JW 


Experienced English 
Key Punch Operators ! 

If you can work 6 hours or more per day in Tel. Aviv 

Gall os immediately! 

63-298879 

Manpower, 12 Ben Yehuda St, Tel Airlv . 
Sun.-Thur., 8a.m. — Z p.m. 



1805 THY 825 Istanbul 
1835 Cyprair 802 Larnaca 
1480 Sabena 202 Brussels 
1440 Austrian 712 Vienna 

1580 Transavia 226 Amsterdam 

1840 Alitalia 739 Rome 

1550 Lufthansa 603 Frankfurt 

1813 Tranaavla 223 Amsterdam, Athena 

1700 Sterling 314 Copenhagen 

1710 Monarch 4209 Manchester 

1740 Laker 3934 GatwJcJT 

1800 B3.AI 341 Athene 

. 1833 Tarom 348 Bucharest - 

2830 El Al Bit Joha nn e sbu rg ' 

is rimplfed.b* the 
BevrGvrion InteriHiHontd Airpert Coor- 
dination Centre. 


FIRST AID 


KttP YLHJH £KKS UPtM 


REPO^'i mu s 

QHJt i IS 





DUTY HOSPiTAI q 



TOURISTS ARE INVITED 

to an EVENING OF 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

on all aspects of life in Israel. 

Tonight Tuesday, Aprii 8, 1980, at 9.00 p.rh. 
at the Moriah Hotel, Tel Aviv 


Sponsored by 


Tour Va'aleh 

W.Z.O. Aliyah and Absorption Dept. 
12 Kaplan Street, Tal Aviv . 

Tel. 258311 


Bank Hapoalim 


Tel Aviv 


DUTY HOSPITALS 

IIP 


ESS 

SUNSET-SUN R IS F 







m 




BAR SHEFER LTD. 

Construction tinder Way for Sale 

EXCLUSIVE FLATS 

. tilth© heart of Tel Aviv. 


20 Rehov Bialik, near Beit Bialik; 3, 3%, 4 rooms. 

13-15 Rehov Marmorek, H&blma area: 3, 3%, 4 rooms. 
11 Rehov Plnskar, cor. idelson: 2%, 3 rooms. 
Particulars at office: 100 Rehov Dm Gvlrol, TeL 241184, 
8 ajn.-l p.m., 4-7 p.m. . 


asm man ■ 



jib^ibb ■ an ■ 



l Whiten (8) 

7 Takes aback (8) 3 

8 Roasting rod c4) { 

18 Buries (.6) 2 

U Liverpudlian (6) * 

14 Mineral (3) 

18 Motions 157 
17 Turn (4) 

19 Stop 15) 

21 Money beg (8) 

22 Tmp-door '.51 
28 Youths (4) 

26 Knott to the 

ground (8) 

28 Male cat (3) 

29 Took a breathed 
16 ) 




16. Party. If. .- JUwe*. «. 
Afl-md. 21. Begxntlb). 22. 
BL-Otte. 23. ShrBw. 25, HrE-mX*. 
28. Dewn. 28, SlW 


% \ \N S \ N 


SOLUTIONS TO TODAY’S PUZZLE TOMORROW 
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Tuesday, April 8, 1980 

The Jerusalem Post Page Seven 


h, iultsof a new U.8. study 


could supply 15 to 33% 


Cc «WlS>u, wWSTQN (UPl>. ~ The. U.S. 
ois<i at? v^ ruariinff largely an solar 
by the year jaao, concludes a 
bo * 8 WUtfdy by-a group .of scientist* 


.to nuclear power, 
a, \ Union" Of Concerned- Scien- 
^ ?*ir organisation critical of 




SSi* 


^ siring 


1 ®* T&*». e power; concluded fn.a book'' 
hour reP 01 * the sun could 

* , ja to 33 per cent of total U.S. 

a ^xUqg to eaC^fy needs by the year 

ianWa ^SS^h^,- three-year research project 
. “ fa Spiled in a new book." Energy 

LSle from tu ^sglcs: -To.ward a Solar 
®kWfc“. edited by Henry Kendall 
n* xdven Nadfe — took up the 

to of . proving that an cx- 

■ 1 -nuclear power programme 

■ereof to America's future" 

■supply and that solar power. 
v vation and energy efficiency 

a<Unaa «wc%¥ «■»«**■ 

01 TW»*k' major finding is that solar 
utilization offers ln- 
Table environmental and 
vantages over others. 

11,11 ""i^/epqrt found that solar 
^'systems. photo voltaic cells 
• RonU- . aerating electrical current 
A&tfeU icohol fuels made from 
fUg waste, are probably the 

tew 7'* T,, "®W romislng alternatives to oil 
l50/f4/jj D/v :l«r power. 

,0| 7il trch teams found unrezolv- 
UCDAn* utlcaJ and environmental 
CnAuE DDiuis with proposals for power- 
r| Hi^g satellites. floating plat- 
siatlon of TV™. Dal tap energy' from ocean 
’ ^ supply ^iture gradients, and fast* 
i .565 Kv piwtts cultivated for fuel, 

may be ohui— .. . . 

f.ineerin» nZT? “wfe — 


guarantee of ji- t ( API . - British Coledo- 

MlntheTeaferjaZ^ways. Europe's largest in- 
^offlee of the GJXaTtrt . scheduled airline, an- 
7‘ ^■U-mnooa -last week that it is suing 
3.c should be mot* t. Federal Aviation Ad- 
atlon (FAA) for JSlm. 
tS^eiage) > over y ear ‘* DC « 

afderwi. ^ ^^irUne said it was suing 
the FAA refused to let its 
according to the in the U.S. after British 
: as specified b tSv? 8 had ,if * ed a ban on the 
equips: en: manufitWO) lowing last May’s DC- 10 
In Chicago. 

aiiabie frotn -he Engh^rline's chairman, Adam 
a *- i, announced the decision, 

ws wih held m Mejtajoai report, which reveal- 
pre-tax profits for 1970 
on, more than £l2m. 
in the previous year to 
, . :i4.2m.i. 

aitirEBriS" 11 ■ told shareholders: 
oiTa^^ident Inquiry was treated 
mm ^^^ mmmm —Vgrev of hysteria that, to 
last, is not usually present 
i eh investigations/' 
Caledonian had faith in 
onncll-Douglas built air- 


craft and has ordered another DC- 
10. Thomson said. 

After the Chicago crash last May. 
25, which killed all 273 people on 
board an American Airlines DC-10, 
European aviation authorities Join- 
ed the FAA In banning DC-10 flights 
while experts probed the cause or 
the accident. British Caledonian's 
seven DC-lOs were banned from fly- 
ing for 13 days by Britain's Civil 
Aviation Authority. 

But for 38 days after European 
authorities lifted the ban, the FAA 
kept DC-lOa grounded and. refused 
to allow foreign airlines to land 
them in the U.S. 

A' British Caledonian spokesman 
said the airline put its total loss due 
to the groundings at . £2. 3m. 
($5.4:m.), but hoped to recoup at 
least £lm. (52.13m.) of it from the 
FAA. ■ * ’ 

The suit will be filed in Federal 
Court in Washington. 

British Caledonian carried 2.im. 
passengers last year- ■. 


ployment down, bat few new jobs open 


salem Post Reporter 
inber of people seeking 
»ugh labour exchanges 
^nlaxt month, as compared 
y| fluary, by 1,794. A total of 
■e registered, 
was also a sharp drop In 
Cfjfer of employers looking 
wVnrs: only 15.930 last month 
iared with 19.000 In 

I iClalso saw a growth to 
few vnible in the number of 
mployed for at least six 
JO, co mpared to 4.945 In 

sp in March unemploy- 
fures was registered 
in Jerusalem. Tel Aviv, 
trus belt. 

fibers of those authorised 


to receive unemployment benefits 
rose to 8,186, up from February's 8,« 
808. with 3.164 new recipients being 
added to the rolls. - 
The number of academics joining 
the ranks of those receiving.' un- 
employment benefits was up to 906. 
as compared with February's 828- 


NEW SCALE — Eshed Eylon 
Machines, of Kibbutz Eylon In 
Western Galilee, recently 
demonstrated its new computerized 
scale, for avocados and large fruit. 
The 580.000 machine, developed by 
one of the company's engineers, 
sorts fruit according to weight — 
not shape, as before. This way 
packing lines can operate faster 
and more efficiently. 
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Foreign Currency Bates 
for 6.4.80-, 


Currency 

Buying Selling 

. Buying Selling 


Cheques and 
transactions 

Banknotes 


4ta!n Sterling 


42.0821 
90.0558 ’ 
21.4485 

45L3979 

90.7315 

21.1095 

41.8200 

86.4900 

21.3100 

42,660S| 

01.2900. 

21.7400 

19.6095 19.7507 19.4900 

19.8600 

■SH 

9.3904 

9:1400 

9.4500 

8.1020 

8.8987 

8.1628 

6.9504 




Mark 

1 

10.T407 

10.8213 

10.5400 

10.8900 

Dollar - 

1 

35.2900 

35.5548 

34.7800 

35.77Q0 

Dollar 

1 ' 

44.9854 

45.3233 

43.2000 

46.0100 

Rand 

1 

51.8451 

32.2342 

40.8800 

54.7800 

Franc 

10 

13.3598 

13.4596 

12.7500 

13.5400 

Schilling 

10 

29.9090 

30.1335 

29.7200 

30.3200 

Urs 

1060 

■ 46.2567 

48.7709 

40.8700 

47.0600 

Yen 

1006 

162.1089 

164.S329 

162.0900 

165.3500 


, “Dollar Paz” and M Euro Paz” 

* Buying and Selling rates 
tf*.- for 6.4.80 

Baying Selling 

f bnar-FM** 1 unit. 149.5098 146.8243 

i^ro Pa*” ] unit J97.38S4 299.0692 


rates (%) for non-resident deposit 
h ftnts (Patacb) and Israeli resident 

* ^ jj iw e ~-' deposit accounts (Patam) 


Pataca * 

period — 00- of months 



WK. ' ; 

r* 

16% 

>14 . 

■ 814 

t»4 

9% 1 


24 1 

t* - 

I2fc 1 

r 

5H 


13* 1 

w - 

13% ’ 



Japan faces inflation 

Consumer prices lept 7.2% in March 


Jittery Christian minority 


Ranking solar sources by energy 
potential. It listed direct solar 
applications first, followed by wind 
energy -and hydro-power. . 

The report also found that recent 
consumption patterns prove future 
U.S. energy requirements “have 
been grossly exaggerated by the 
nation's energy planners." 
Nevertheless, tt concluded, the 
country eventually will be left with 
a choice of three sources — nuclear 
fusion, breeder reactors and solar. 

"Breeder reactors, with their for. 
midabte Inventories of plutonium, 
would pose unparalleled risks to 
society In a large-scale programme 
and with little respite from the 
array of problems besetting the 
current generation of nuclear reac- 
tors." the report sold. It said 
fusion's still questionable feasibili- 
ty might rule It out aa a quick-fix for 
energy problem, leaving solar 
power the. most promising. 

The report also found that: 

— A mere per cent Improvement 
in average energy efficiency can 
save more oil than could be produc- 
ed from synthetic fuels by 1990. 

— Government proposals to 
develop coal and synthetic fuel 
production will only delay an ul- 
timate resolution of energy 
problems. 

— Technical Improvements In 
energy efficiency ean save the 
equivalent of 16m. barrels of oil a 
day by the year 2000 — more than 
aH current imports. Efficiency 
savings could reach 20m. barrels 
daily by 2050. 


ami. a* ^Vlawsuit over DC-10 grounding 

b the cotuUtio^Jpi 

nmramu.. .T *if*r t A CM d^w.I. ... ft k.. nwliuut ...1 


TOKYO fUW). The Japanese 
consumer doing battle against an 
enemy just awakened from a two- 
year snooze — inflation. 

Tokyo Electric Power Co. Just 
; raised Its rates 30.8 per cent. Tokyo 
Gas Co. upped Its tariff 46 per cent. 
The* hikes by power and gas com- 
panies nationwide will drive thQ 
average household bill for those two 
utilities from 528 a month to more 
than $31. 

The price of beer is going up and 
so are prices for air and train fares, 
rice, wheat and tobacco. School tui- 
tion will be- higher, as will postal 
rates. 

.Tokyo already was one of the 
world's most expensive cities and 
the cost of living here Is on the rise 
Again. 

For 2978 and 1979 the consumer 
price index increased in Japan at 
loss than 4 per cent a year. This 
year, the government says it hopes 
consumer prices will be up only 6.4 
per cent. But prices lept 7.2 per cent 
In Maroh and some economists 
predict It could hit 12 per cent this 
year. 

The reason for the Increases is 
simple — higher prices for oil and 
raw materials. Adding to the 
problem is the fall In the value of 
(he yen, so it now takes more yon to 
buy the dollars to pay for the oil. 

Japan spent $22.5b. on oil In 1978 
and an estimated 540b. last year. 
The projected 1680 figure is 533b. 

The first "oil shock" In 1973 spun 
Japan Into recession, since the na- 
tion Imports more thAn 90 per cent 


Russians learning 
nobody produces 
corn like the U.S. 

WASHINGTON (AP) . — The Soviet 
Union Is hurting more from tbe U.S. 
embargo on grain shipments than K 
Is letting on, U.S. Agriculture 
Secretory Bob Bergland said last 
week. 

"Our guess Is that the Russians 
are in a lot more trouble tban 
they're admitting on this grain 
business," Bergland said. 

"We know that they’re going to be 
'short of feed (for livestock) by a 
substantial amount,*’ he said. 
“We’re getting reports now. ..In- 
dicating that the Russians are tell- 
ing their people to go scrounge fdr 
fodder." 

On January 4, U.S. President 
Jimmy Carter ordered a partial 
embargo on further shipments of 
U.S. grain and other products In 
retaliation lor Soviet intervention 
in Afghanistan. The move effective- 
ly blocked 4l??l£k47 million metric , 
tons: of whea±wqttd^*orn that the 
Soviet Union Was expected to buy in 
i976/80. 

v Carter's order exempted eight 
million metric tons of grain that 
had been provided under a previous 
agreement, however. 

There haa been "talk In the 
trade" about the Soviets seeking 
large amounts of grain from Argen- 
tina and other places, to offset tbe 
loss of U.S. orders. 

"But I know this. There's nobody 
In the world that baa the capacity to 
produce and deliver corn like we 
have In the U.S....and the Russians 
know It." Bergland said. 


CANAL. — An Italian Coating 
crane sank in the Suez Canal, near 
Port Said harbour, last week, 
a Suez Canal Authority spokesman 
announced. No casualties were 
reported and the incident did not In- 
terrupt normal traffic In the Inter* 
national waterway. 


nf its oil and has few other natural 
resources. Economists said the 
business recovery was nearly com- 
' plote when the second oil shock hit 
Jflal year. 

The nation has so far been spared 
the inflation psychology evident in 
the U.S., where consumers spend 
inday nn the assumption their 
money wilt be worth less tomorrow. 

The use of credit cards Is limited 
- in Japan and consumers know how 

to keep their wallets shut. 

Younger Japanese — single and 
employed and living at home — 
spend much like their counterparts 
in Western nations, married wage- 
earners are poorer. Few wives 
work, housing and education costs 
are high. Families cut back on 
spending for food aa the easiest way 
to protect their living in this age of 
Inflationary pressures. 

Rallies Against rising prices were 
held around the nation In March 
and the newspaper Asahl Shlmbun 
quoted many people as saying they 
would cut down an entertainment 
And dining out. . . 

"Men said they would reduce the 
amount of liquor and tobacco they 
used, go to cheaper-drinking places, 
quit playing mah-Jong or make 
their wives take part-time jobs," 
the newspaper said. 

"Housewives said they would 
take baths once every three days in- 
stead of every other day and beat 
fewer rooms," the paper added. 
"Many said they couldn't think of 
any marc things to cut back on." 


By JONATHAN WRIGHT 

Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
CAIRO. — The hierarchy of 
Egypt's Coptic Orthodox Church, 
embarrassed by the unsympathetic 
response to its protest against 
alleged lntlmtdation from Moslem 
fundamentalists, la making amends 
for its recklessness. 

Over Easter Abbot Matta Mlakin 
of a desert monastery in Wadi 
Natroun paid an unexpected cal! on 
President Anwar Sadat, apparently 
to repair the damage done to the 
Coptic lobby. 

Pope Shenouda sent an urgent 
message to two of his blzhops in the 
U.S., abruptly changing their mis- 
sion. They were told to greet Sadat 
at Andrews Air Force Base and 
wish Mm success in his talks with 
U.5. President Jimmy Carter — not 
brief the Coptic community in 
North America on the growing in- 
fluence of Moslem fundamentalists 
In Egypt and the threat they pose to 
the Coptic minority of six million, 
as originally planned. 

Many Moslems and even some 
Copts felt the hierarchy’s decision 
to cancel Easter festivities was 
deliberately and unjustifiably tim- 
ed to coincide with Sadat's arrival 
in the U.S.. where Coptic emigrants 
would demand firmer guarantees 
of safety for their brothers In 
Egypt. 

Sobhi Mikhail. Coptic member of 
parliament for an Upper Egyptian 
constituency, said the incidents of 
intimidation had been exaggerated 
out of all proportion. "It was quite 
Inappropriate to arouse sectarian 
feelings at this particular time,'’ he 
added, indirectly criticizing the 
fathers of his own church. He 
denied there was any sectarian 


French economy under Barre 
weathers economic crisis 


PARIS (API — The economic In- 
dicators here continue to sag, but 
France's new Middle East in- 
itiatives. Increasing trade with the 
Soviet Union and a strong franc 
have halted rumours about the Im- 
minent dumping of Premier Ray- 
mond Barre and his "economics of 
austerity." 

"France needs calm and 
restraint” through the present 
world economic crisis, French 
President Valery Glscard d'Esta- 
Ing said In a recent tribute to his 
prime minister. 

This endorsement was greeted 
with relief by many French 
businessmen, foreign exchange 
dealers and Western economists, 
who feel that Barre's firm manage- 
ment of the economy has enabled 
oil-strapped France to endure es- 
calating oil prices and the resultant 
world economic crisis better than 
most Western nations. : . 

' Some of France^s* trading 
partners, especially Britain and to 
a lesser extent the U.S. may praise 
Barre's internal austerity 
programmes, but they have not 
hidden their displeasure over some 


of the government's broader 
political and economic policies. 

“It is often hard for Anglo-Saxons 
to understand French policies," one 
economist said. “The French tend 
to use political means to achieve 
economic goals. We tend to use 
economic means to achieve 
political goals." 

In the case of the U.S.. critics link 
France’s refusal to join the Olym- 
pics boycott and other U.S. 
economic sanctions with the fact 
that France last year increased its 
trade with the Soviet Union by 33 
per cent and may soon become its 
second-largest Western trading 
partner, behind West Germany. 

Glscard d’Estalng’a endorsement 
or "self-determination" for the 
Palestinians, these critics claim, 
had less to do with the merits of the 
Palestinian cause than oil-less 
Prance's search lor secure oil 
''btfpp&es from the Middle East.' 

The latest . French government , 
statistics reveal inflation running 
at more than 12 per cent a year and 
no easing of the 8.5 per cent un- 
employment. 


30% more tourists came this March 


By HAIM SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

A happy coincidence of Christian 
and Jewish calendars made this 
March a record month for tourism, 
the Tourism Administration 
reports. 

The month showed 132.000 
arrivals, a booming 30 per cent In- 
crease over the same month last 
year. The jump, the experts say, 
can be attributed to the fact that the 
hulk of both P ess ah and Easter 
visitors arrived during March, 
rather than April. 

In all. the tourism figures for the 


Tapping the American market 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter - 
TEL AVTV. — There are scores of 
small and medium-size Israeli In- 
dustrial plants looking' for ways to 
tap the huge American market — 
but there Is one American (at least) 
who Is looking for these firms. 

And the most refreshing thing Is 
that Martin Silver, at 408 
Klnderkamack Road, River Edge. 
N.J.. 07661. does not give the usual 
emotional spiel about wanting to 
help Israelis. If anything, he frank- 
ly admits In a letter he sent to The 
Jerusalem Post that "my motive la 
selfish. I make a living creating ex- 
port realities for small Israeli 
metal and electronics factories."- 

He is willing to handle all details 
— and all he asks is that the Israelis 
come through with first-class goods 


at reasonable prices and that they 
meet tim e-tables. 

He has been Influential in 
developing sales tor several firms 
here, the latest one being Av-Hen, 
of Haifa. For this firm he obtained 
an order from the Doach manufac- 
turing Co., of New Jersey, tor 250 
."mitre" (wood trimming) 
machines, and If the Initial consign- 
ment proves satisfactory, there will 
be a second, third and fourth order, 
all of th e same size. 

'Each machine sella for 585, 
delivered In the U.S., and Dosch, to 
show Its reliability, has already 
forwarded a cheque for 515,000 with 

the order. 

••I am sure,'* Martin Silver 
writes, “that there are plenty of 
other small workshops in Israel 
with specific expertise, which may 
be stimulated to start exporting 
-along the Dosch- Av-Hen pattern." 


first three months of 1980 show a 19 
per cent rise over the same period 
In the previous year. January was 
fairly slow, with only a 5 per cent in- 
crease, while February picked up a 
bit more, with 10 per cent over the 
February 1979 figures. 

In view of the early holidays, 
however, tourism officials predict a 
slackening off during the current 
month. 
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AMERICAN ISRAEL BANK LTD 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 
4.4 JO 

Friday’* Ionics exchange rates 
AgsiliMl the Israel pound, tor , 
U-S. dollar transactions under $3000, 
and transaction la other currencies 
under the equivalent of $500, 


U.S.t 

DM 

Swiss Fr. 

Sterling 
French Fr. 

Dutch F. 

Austrian Soh. 
Swedish Kr. 
Danish Kr. 
Norwegian Kr. 
Finnish M. 
Canadians 
Rand 

Australian $ 
Belgian Fr. 110 ) 
Yen (100 1 
Italian Lire < 1000) 


Selling 

42.3900 

21.2322 

22.0838 

00.3430 

9.3462 

19.7340 

3.0117 

9.4237 

7.0008 

8.1368 

10X082 

33.3852 

32.3316 

43.4420 

13.1231 

16.4341 

48.6830 


Tel Aviv office, dealing la Inte motional Agencies 


OFFICE ASSISTANT 

Good knowledge of English 1 (operative. Experience in travel agency 
or airline work preferable. Office -hours: 8 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Please write, Inc lading curriculum vitae, to: P.O.B. IT, Tel Aviv. 


No spot 
or forward 
rates 
— holiday 
in Europe 


M* 1 


TOURISTS ARE INVITED 

to an EVENING OF 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

on all aspects of life in Israel. 

Tonight. Tuesday, April 8, 1980, at 9.00 p.m. 
at the Ramada Continental, Tel Aviv 
Sponsored by 
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Tour Va'aleh 

W.Z.O. Aliyah and Absorption Dept. 
12 Kaplan Street, Tel Aviv 
Tel. 258311. 
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DISCOUNT DANK 


prejudice among his mostly 
Moslem constituents. 

THE COPTS have protested before. 
In September 1977 Pope Shenouda 
announced a four-day communal 
fast in protest against government 
plans to "lalamlcize*' legislation 
and Introduce the death penalty for 
renouncing Islam. He was given 
"assurances'* and the plans were 
abandoned. 

Similarly. In July 1972, when 
Moslem extremists circulated a 
forged document allegedly proving 
the Copts were planning a return to 
power, parliament set up a com- 
mission to investigate Christian 
grievances. 

But this time the Copts have no 
clear grievance and no clear 
demands. Churches have been 
burned down, Christians have been 
attacked and maybe some of their 
girls have been abducted. But most 
of the incidents cited by the Holy 
Synod took place last year or even 
the year before. 

Interior Minister Nabawl la mall 
says his security forces are capable’ 
of handling the incidents and 
resents church interference. The 
church retorts that the Moslem fun- 
damentalists are a law unto 
themselves, especially In Upper 
Egypt where sectarian strife Is 
fiercest, Ismail put his words into 
action in the Upper Egyptian town 
of Asyut 10 days ago. when he 
ordered his men to disperse a 
gathering of fundamentalists whose 
slogans included Indirect affronts 
to Christian feelings. 

The Copts' greatest fear Is that 
fundamentalists trill find their way 
to power, set up an Islamic state 
and abolish all the constitutional 
safeguards, they now enjoy — the 
right to equal opportunity, the right 
to have Christian laws applied In 
matrimonial cases, and the un- 
written right to 10 appointed seats 
in parliament. 

The Copts already complain of 


concealed discrimination in Jobs. 
They say almost all the tap jobs In 
the civU service are held by 
Moslems, and only one of Egypt's 
130 university deans is Copt. 

Another complaint is that census 
figures do not truly represent their 
demographic importance. They ad- 
vance a figure of between five and 
nine million Copts, against the of- 
ficial census figure of no more than 
three million. 

DESPITE SADAT'S early 
associations with the Moslem 
Brotherhood, the Copts' loyalty to 
him is undisputed. They support his 
pro-western tendencies and ap- 
prove of peace with Israel. That 
makes Minister of State tor Foreign 
Affairs Butros Ghali, Coptic ex- 
ecutor of Sadat's foreign policy, an 
easy target for fundamentalists 
who see Christians. Israelis and the 
West as allies against Islam. 

Between the two Sadat manages 
to strike a delicate balance, punc- 
tiliously observing all the rites of 
Islam while at the same time ex- 
pounding an ecumenical theory 
-that draws little distinction 
between the three Semitic 
religions. "The message is the 
same," he often says. 

His scheme to build a mosque- 
church- synagogue complex at San- 
ta Katerina was to be a concrete ex- 
pression of this ideal, but it came to 
grier partly because the fundamen- 
talists thought it sacrilege to put 
Islam on an equal footing with its 
rivals. 

Unlike his predecessor Gamal 
Abdel Nasser. Sadat has resorted to 
repression only with violent 
splinter-groups of the fundamen- 
talist movement. But with their in- 
fluence growing, and with them 
demonstrating In the streets and 
openly denouncing Sadat as "far 
from God." as the fundamentalists 
did last week, Sadat may be driven 
to deal them a severe blow. 


UN conference on seabed mining 


UNITED NATIONS (AP). — The 
UN Conference on the Law of the 
Sea held its first public meeting last 
week since 1974, when it began clos- 
ed negotiations on a treaty 
regulating use of the sea and ex- 
ploitation of its riches. 


Delegates; limited to 10-rainute 
speeches, commented on progress 
achieved in the Intervening private 
sessions that have resulted in a 
complex 304-articte negotiating text 
of 140 pages. 


BANK LEUMI LE-ISRAEL B.M. 

(Incorporated In Israel) 

To tbe Holders of Ordinary Stock 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an EXTRAORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING of the Bank will be held at its Registered Of- 
fice. 24-32 Yehuda Halevy Street, Tel Aviv, on Wednesday. 30th April 
1980 at 10.15 a.m. for the purpose of considering and, if thought fit, 
passing the following Resolutions as Special Resolutions: 

SPECIAL RESOLUTIONS 

1. THAT the Share Capital of the Bank be increased to 1L10, 000,000.- 
400. by the creation of 5,000,000,000 new shares of ILL.— each and 
that such shares shall upon being Issued and fully paid, be con- 
verted Into stock. 

2. THAT a sum of IL14,57S,283 out of the Share Premium Account 
and a sum of IL865,299,98? out of Earned Surplus be appropriated 
to a Reserve for the Proposed Distribution of Capitalisation 
Shares. 

3. THAT the total of IL879.878.270 thereafter standing to the credit 
of the said Reserve for the Proposed Distribution of Capitalisa- 
tion Shares together with the Special Sum (as defined below) be 
and the same hereby is capitalised and freed for distribution 
amongst tbe holders of Special Voting Shares and of Ordinary 
Stock whose names appear on the Register of Members at the 
close of business on 4th May lflSO (hereinafter “the Record 
Date") and THAT the Directors be and hereby are authorised 
and directed to appropriate the said sum of IL879,873,270 and the 
Special Sum to the said Holders of Special Voting Shares and Or- 
dinary Stock respectively at the rate of 40% of the Special Voting 
Shares and of the Ordinary Stock then held by them and to apply 
the said sum of 114879,873,270 and the Special Sum on their behalf 
In paying up In full Ordinary Shares of Ha each for allotment and 
distribution as fully paid up to and amongst such members at the 
rate aforesaid, fractions of shares being aggregated and sold and 
the proceeds thereof remitted to the persona entitled thereto. The 
Special Sum shall be such sum (additional to the said sum of 
IL8 79373, 270) standing to the credit of the Share Premium Ac- 
count and Earned Surplus (and so that the appropriation shall be 
made to the fullest extent possible from Share Premium Account 
and from Earned Surplus only to the extent that the former ac- 
count shall prove Inadequate) as may be necessary to pay up in 
full the number of shares to which Holders of Ordinary Stock will 
be entitled as aforesaid, but whose Ordinary Stock was not taken 
into account In calculating the said sum of IL87B ,673,270 because 
such Ordinary 8tock has or shall have been allotted between 3 1st 
December 7979, being the date such calculation was made, and 
the Record Date, to satisfy the exercise after 31st December 1979 
of conversion rights attaching to the Capital Notes of Series 6. 7 
and 8. Capita] Notes (Options) 1962, Capital Notes (Options) 1983. 
(Series 4), and subscription rights attaching to the outstanding 
Warrants and to the Convertible Bonds of Leumi International 
Investments N.V. 

All the shares to be allotted as aforesaid shall entitle their 
Holders to participate In all dividends declared in respect of i960 
and all subsequent (but not previous) financial periods. 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD 
A. SPLLAM, Adv. 

Secretary 


8th April, i960 
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BANK LEUMI LE-ISRAEL B.M. 
Notice to the Holders of Ordinary Stock 

Notice is hereby given that the Twenty-ninth Annual 
General Meeting of the Company will be held at its 
Registered Office, 24-32 Yehuda Halevy Street, Tei Aviv, on 
Wednesday, the 30th day of April, 1080 at 10.30 o’clock in the 
forenoon, for the purpose of: 

1 . Receiving and considering the Accounts and Reports of 
the Directors and Auditors for the year ending 31st 
December 1970; 

2. Declaring a final dividend for tbe year 1979; 

3. Electing Directors and approving the payment of their 
fees; 

4. Electing Auditors and fixing their remuneration. 

A member entitled to attend and vote at such Meeting may 
appoint a proxy to attend and vote on his behalf. Such proxy 
need not be a member of the Company. 

By order of the Board 
A. SULLAMt Adv. 
Secretary 

Tel Avivi 8th Aprlli 1989 
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Lessons of Misgav Am 


ALL ISRAEL mourns with Kibbutz Misgav Am the heinous 
murder of its secretary and of a three-year-old child and -with the 
family of the ID P soldier killed at the hands of a team of Palesti- 
nian terrorists. 

To an Israel long inured to a history of such brutalities on the 
part of men whom the Arab world attempts to fob off to an oil- 
hungry civilized world as “freedom fighters," yesterday's at- 
tack nevertheless comes as a shock. First, because of the repeti- 
ij tion of the events at Nahariya one year ago in which the victims 
| also included small children. 

i Secondly, because of the initial success of the terrorist squad 
jj in penetrating the security fences on the border and around the 
h kibbutz, coming as it did after a long line of army successes in 
3 foiling similar such attempts at penetration for the purpose of 
indiscriminate murder. 

Yesterday's attack, specifically because It was not an isolated 
attempt, should serve as a reminder to those of us who may 
'nave been lulled into forgetting the nature of the war that has 
J been imposed on us and of the type of enemy against whom we 
must defend ourselves and our children. 

It should also serve as a warning to those who are about to 
jj engage in another round of Middle East summitry in 
3 Washington against the temptation of a facile writing off of 
| Zsrael’s security considerations in the context of the West Bank 
| autonomy negotiations. Israel’s concern there is not simply 
| ever the effect the withdrawal and redeployment of Israeli 
i forces wiU have on the overall strategic balance vis-a-vis the 
Arab rejectionist forces on the eastern front. The main security 
! concern is over a palpably hostile population that could easily 
be tempted to invite into their midst highly trained murder 
,i that would operate against Israel across borders much 

!-; is defensible than the one at Misgav Am.’ 

The reports of yesterday’s tragic events fit Misgav Am, even 


Ji as corrected by the Chief of Staff's authoritative presentation In 
ij his afternoon press conference, raise many questions. Accor- 
ij ding to all reports the elite IDF unit which swiftly rescued the 
L children and adult hostages and killed the terrorists performed 
l at an extraordinarily high level of personal bravery and team 
|j coordination. We are all in debt to the young soldiers who en- 
^ danger their own lives so that we may all live, 
jj There is a nagging suspicion, however, that the weak link in 
the generally effective anti-terrorist system the army has 
evolved lies in the routine patrolling and prevention of such in- 
cursions. Rav-Aluf Eitan has noted correctly, If tragically, that 
no border defence system can be made totally hermetic. 
Nevertheless, the question of what it would take to raise the 
routine aspects of border defence to a much higher level of com- 
bat alertness 1 b one that bears intensive study. 

The role of the UNIFIL units in southern Lebanon through 
which the terrorists infiltrated with apparent impunity is also 
one that calls for further investigation. The burden of defending 
Israel is rightly the responsibility of the IDF and not of UNIFIL. 

But that international force, which was set up as a condition 
for Israel’s withdrawal from southern Lebanon following the 
mass-murder terrorist attack on the Coastal Road two years 
ago, is charged with keeping the area abutting on Israel as clear 
as possible of such murder-bent groups. It would be un- 
derstating Israel's legitimate grievances to say that UNIFIL 
has not always been overly zealous or effective in carrying out 
the task that is its raison d’etre. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


THE FOLLOWING letter waB 
received recently by Wizo from 
Prisoner of Zion Ida Nude) In 
Siberia: 

*‘My dear sisters of the Jewish 
people: 

"My letter la an answer to many 
cards and letters of encouragement 
and solidarity. My letter serves as a 
way of thanking you for your warm 
heart-felt assurances. 

"I was never a member of a 
Zionist organization. Actually, 2 
never read classic works of Zionist 
philosophy and literature, but from 
a young age I knew what anti- 
Semitism Is — deeply imbedded 
hatred among both the educated 
and the ignorant. 

"My self respect and pride as a 
Jew were under constant pressure 
of ridicule and hatred — and with 
this pain I have lived. 

"I am certain, my dear sisters of 
the Jewish people, that none of you 
have had to stand up against the 
face of your peers and to listen to 
sighs of nostalgia about ‘Hitler did 
not finish his job. All the Jews 
should be destroyed.’ This is what 
they said to me in 1930 at a meeting 
ol the Youth Movement Komsomol. 


Fridman, suffered this heart- 
rending pain at the age of five. That 
is how they educated him in 
kindergarten. 

"I am sure, my dear sisters of the 
Jewish People, that none of you 
were ever refused a job because, 
‘as it is, there are already too many 
Jews.' 

“These are the roots of my 
Zionist outlook. This is the school I 
graduated from. 

"To ensure that no Jew will have 
to endure this pain and sorrow, I 
turn to you in a plea: Remember 
your people and let the tragic plea 
of that child ring in your ears: ‘Tell 
me I’m not a Jew.’" WA NUDEL 


"l am sure, my dear sisters of the 
Jewish People, that none of you 
have had to clasp to her breast a 
hysterical child who screamed. 
'Tell me that I am not a Jew, teU me 
I am a Soviet/ My nephew, Yaacov 


A NINE- YEAR-OLD girl living in 
New York, who spent part of her 
childhood in Israel, recently wrote 
a letter to her father about her 
dream of returning on ally a: 

“The Rablnowitzes moved to 
Israel; the Hal perns are moving to 
Israel; the Fasses are moving - to 
Israel; my teacher is moving to 
Israel /' she wrote, thinking it 
might be more convincing in black 
and white than in an ora) argument. 
"How come I’m not? It there's 
room for all these people, there’s 
room for me. It's not good enough to 
say we are going. We also have to 
work towards this goal, that in June 
1880. we will go too... It is greatly 
important to me that you consider 
this seriously. Love. Sarai." J.S. 



THE PROPHETS of gloom and 
doom again dominated the 
headlines in 1979. They focused not 
merely on the sharp increases in 
the price of oil and the implications 
of these increases, but on the bleak 
future facing the world. 

On December 24, "Business 
Week” quoted U.S. Energy 
Secretary Duncan as follows: "The 
subject of supply fragility [of oil] 
will be timely tomorrow, next 
week, and — I think I can say 
without exaggeration — for the next 
two decades”. 

The implications are clear: 
higher oil prices, more inflation, 
more balance-of-paymeats 
problems, with rapid accumulation 
of foreign exchange reserves by the 
OPEC countries, with all their 
adverse implications on inter- 
national financial stability. 

Five weeks earlier, “Business 
Week’’ had another article entitled 
"The Petrol-Crash of the '80s: The 
Continuing Drain of Paying for Oil 
May Collapse the International 
Monetary System." 

No one can speak with certainty 
regarding the future. Wars, 
revolutions, etc. can alter all pro- 
jections. We saw this very clearly 
last year, when the revolution in 
Iran — which was not foreseen — 
radically altered the oil-supply 
situation. 

People tend to forget that until 
the fall of 1978 there was an oil glut, 
which had emerged a year earlier. 

It was not for political reasons 
that OPEC -did not announce any 
price increases in mid-1877, again 
at the end of 1977, and again at its 
meeting In raid-1978. There was 
simply more oil than people were 
willing to buy at the prevailing 
prices, and the result was 
widespread discounting, both of- 
ficial and unofficial. Saudi crude 
was selling at a discount In the spot 
market. 

Following the major price in- 
creases on January 1. 1974. real oil 
prices began to decline. During the 
five years between January, 1974 
and December, 1978, there was a 
real price decline of 20-25 per cent. 
This was not because OPEC coun- 
tries did not desire to raise prices. 
They simply were unable to do so. 
because of economic factors. 

The sharp price increase In 2979 
stems directly from the Iranian 
revolution and, what is worse, from 
the uncertainty regarding, future 
Iranian oil supplies. Uncertainty 
breeds panic and speculative buy- 
ing. 

There are no data available on oil 
consumption In 1979, 1 am quite cer- 
tain that they will show that oil con- 
sumption was significantly lower 
than oil purchases. In other words, 
considerable stockpiling took place. 
In a sense, speculation raises 
prices, which breeds even more 
speculation — until the bubble 
bursts. 

The prophecies made after the 
very sharp oil-price increases in 
2978-74 said that OPEC would ac- 


market, ELIYAHU 


Reviewing the Middle Bast oil ■ , , ■ 

KANOVSKY expresses the belief that prices are de- 
mined mainly by economic rather than political factors. 
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cumulate bugs financial surpluses 
— $760-2850 billion by i960 - and 
continue, to pile up surplus at the 
rate of $l00b. annually at least until 
3385. This, it was said, would dis- 
rupt the financial markets, create 
severe recessions, enable the 
OPEC countries to buy up all or 
much of the New York stock ex- 
change and others, gain control of 
major industries in the U.S. and In 
Other Western countries, and so on. 

In the event, Saudi Arabia ac- 
cumulated financial surpluses, but 
at a sharply decreasing rate, and 
by 1978 there was no further ac- 
cumulation. In the 1977-78 fiscal 
year they had a budgetary deficit of 
more than $ib„ and in 1978-79 a 
deficit of $4.3b. 

For the current fiscal year they 
projected another deficit. This will 
probably not take place because of 
their higher rate of oil production 
and tar higher prices than they an- 
ticipated. 


to 7.6 million barrels per day. The 
greatest increase in production 
took place in 1973 — from 6 to 7.6 
million barrels daily — despite the 
so-called embargo during the last 
quarter of 1973. 1 say “so-called,” 
because the report of the U.S. 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of April, 1979 (“The Future 
of Saudi Arabian OU Production”) 
makes It clear that the very rapid 
increases in oil production between 
1970 and 1973 were creating, 
technical problems and the so- 
called embargo % came at 'a 
propitious time. 

In fact, though the Arab oil em- 
bargo was officially in force until 
March. 1974, calling for even 
further cutbacks in Arab oil produc- 
tion. the Saudis Increased their 
production substantially during the 
first quarter of 1974. 
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WHY WERE these projections off 
the mark? 

ha my study. “Deficits In Saudi 
Arabia: Their Meaning and Possi- 
ble Implications” (published in 
New York last autumn), I found 
that Saudi decisions on the produc- 
tion and pricing of oil are deter- 
mined primarily by what they con- 
ceive to be their fundamental 
economic interests, both long-run 
and short-run. Though this does not 
necessarily preclude political con- 
siderations. 

In his “Saudi Arabian Develop- 
ment Strategy,” a study of the 
Saudi economy in the i960 s 
(published in 1976), Professor 
Donald A Wells found that “the ex- 
perience of Saudi Arabia during the 
1960s suggests that both the desire 
and the capability for Increasing 
expenditure rapidly were 
present.. .the gap between revenues 
and expenditures closed whenever 
the Saudis had had time to adjust to 
the new levels of income and 
wealth.” My own study for the 1970a 
confirms these conclusions — at a 
far higher level of revenues and ex- 
penditures than anyone conceived 
in the 1960s. 

In spite of growing oil income 
during the 1960s, by fiscal 1969-70 
the Saudis Incurred a budgetary 
deficit' as well as balanee-of- 
payment deficits. Subsequently, 
they cut back on aid to the poorer 
Arab countries and determined to 
raise oil production and revenues in 
the following years. 

Between 1970 and 1978 they vir- 
tually doubled their output from 8.8 


IN 1975 the Saudis announced a 
major five-year plan. This waa 
designed to s$eed the building of a 
modem Infrastructure — roa f i g ' 
ports, water desalination, electrici- 
ty, telephones, housing and urban 
projects, education and health ser- 
vices, and ao on. The plan also in- 
cluded provisions for a rapid 
buildup of the military and what 
are referred to as internal security 
forces. 

One important part of the plan 
was the » y it wi«iim*Bt of modem 
Industries and agriculture, design- 
ed to reduce the overwhelming 
dependence of the economy on oil. 
The plan period ends In May and 
there are enough data available to 
draw certain conclusions. 

First, the Implementation of the 
plan has been far more costly than 
hod been envisaged. What was ex- 
pected to cost $i42b. will, in fact, 
cost far more. Outlays during this 
period will probably approach 
9200b., but most of the projects will 
either not have been begun or will 
be in the process of implementa- 
tion. 

Secondly, the attempt to develop . 
industry and agriculture aa a par- 
tial alternative or supplement to oil 
income is doomed to failure In the 
foreseeable future. The Saudis do 
not have the manpower, and they 
are not training any. Reliance on 
foreign manpower has increased 
greatly, which bothers the Saudis, 

Thirdly, expenditures for the 
military and ‘^internal security” 
have escalated far- beyond what 
was projected in the plan. The 
military budget rose from $600m. in 
1971-2 to $i.5b. in 1979-4, $6.7b. in 
1975-6 (the first year of. the plan). 


short-term - -- . 

which may sometimes conflict. 

Their long-term goals are guided by 

the fact that their future existence ' 
will depend on oil. The higher the. 
real price ol oil, the more con- 
sumers seek ways of consenting; 
energy or of developing alternative 
sources of energy. 

In order to keep their customers, 
therefore, the Saadis cannot go on- 
raising prices Indefinitely. 

Many Other OPEC countries, with" 
much smaller oil reserves:' and 
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with varying degrees of-success^ 
building up their Industry and 
agriculture as sources of income. - 
In abort run, especially during - 
the last years, when the Saudis 
were running deficits, - they 1 .; ex- , 
plotted every opportunity to in» 
crease their income through higher 
oil outputs. More recently . they 
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there are serious technical and 
financial constraints to tbe expan- 
aion of productive capacity. 


NOW LET US see what has happen- 
ed in the oil and energy markets in 
the past decade, especially since 
1978. • 

Measured in current dollars,. .att;; 
prices were stable; throughout- tile 
1960s. In real terms they were 
declining. The result, waa not only ; 
the rapid .growth in the use- of 
energy, but. an even moreifepid 
growth in oU consumption^ ^sfiice.tt 
was being substituted for other .■ 
sources of energy. ■ - *.■ 

In about 1970 a number of things 
happened that led to radical, 
changes. In that year, U.S. oil 
production peaked, while that of 
Venezuela and Libya began to 
decline. Problems : developed 
between the Iraqis and the oil com- 
panies operating in that roimtry. 

The result ot all these unrelated' 
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WELCOME 
TO TOURISTS 

To tike Editor of The Jerusalem Poet 


THE SCOTTISH HOSPICE IN TIBERIAS 


Sir. — I just read In your issue of 
-March 25 an article entitled “Mak- 
ing visitors welcome," a campaign 
ot lectures to workers at Ben 
Gurion Airport, including welcome 
stickers and a lovely flower for 
. each arrival. 

I thought you’d be interested to 
know that my 82-year-old (and she 
looks every minute of It) mother 
arrived on yesterday's El A1 Flight 
002 which she described as wonder- 
ful. Then she landed. 

While waiting for her luggage to 
make the merry-go-round, one of 
her suitcases fall Into the centre 
space where she couldn't reach it 
without pole-vaulting over the mov- 
ing track. She waited and waited 
but nobody came to help. So she 
asked three uniformed ground 
steward I esses) who were chatting 
and laughing happily, to help 
retrieve her fallen suitcase. One of 
the girls told my mother she would 
have to wait a tittle and continued 
to ebat with her fellow workers. 
(They obviously hadn't been told 
about the lectures.) 

My mother went back to the 
merry-go-round and asked a tourist 
If he could band her her bag. He 
mumbled something and turned his 
back. She persisted and asked if he 
would at least push the bag closer in 
her direction so she could lift it 
herself. This he agreed to do and 
my mother mustered all her 82- 
year-old muscles and was finally 
free and clear only one and a half 
hours after she had landed. 

Naturally she was overcome by 
the warm welcome of the Hamein 
and the cold shoulder of the Friend- 
ly Natives! 

I’m sending a copy of this letter to 
the Ministry of Tourism in 
Jerusalem along with their 
welcome sticker. I am also retur- 
ning their flower. 

SYL7IA JUBN 

HerzUya. 


7b the Bditor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — I read Helga Dudman’s ar- 
ticles on Tiberias, in which she 
refers to the Scottish Hospice as 
“missionary” — once on February 
8 and once on March 7. 

I don't know exactly what this 
place was 100 years ago, but I know 
exactly what it is now — and it is 
not a place where there are mis- 
sionary activities. I have been there 
many times as a guest and I will 
continue to go there whenever I get 
tired of the busy life In Tel Aviv and 
don’t want to be overcharged in 
hotels. 

The place Is beautiful and pic- 
turesque — I am a painter and I 
work there a lot. The people are 
nice and friendly, the food is good. 
You get a clean room, breakfast (as 
much as you want to eat) and 
supper — half-board for only IL550. 

There is not a single cross on the 


building — they are Protestants. 
They have a little church on a 
different street and- In & completely 
different building. Whoever wants 
to go does so — whoever does not is 
free. Nobody gets called to come. 
There is a sign on the wall; “Sun- 
days 8 p.m. services. Wed. 8 pjn. 
Bible study.” and that is alL - 

MARTA INDIG 

Ramat Gan. 
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JLnJEi dAIILJCi 

FOR HEBRON 


• To the Editor of The Jerusalem pxtsl ‘ 

Sir, — If Israel loses the battle for 
Hebron, it will bave lost the battle 
for the West Bank. the Gaza Strip 
and East Jerusalem. And If lsrael 
loses these, it may eventually lose 
everything. ' 
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Helga Da dm an comments: 

This is what comes of being too 
cautious. Ky efforts to tone down 
my enthusiasm for the Scottish 
Hospice — which would upset other 
'readers — have misled this one. As 
a matter of fact, I mentioned the 
place even earlier on December. 14 
when I wrote about its beautiful 
garden,” a source of wonder and 
admiration for Israelis ot all per- 
suasion a.” 


J.W. VAN DER BOBVBN 
Frankfurt (Jerusalem).,. ... 
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J/f " AMERICAN 
MEAT SERVICE 

: Serving greater Tel Aviv 
Jerusalem — Beersheba ureas/ 
Price* Include delivery. 

AMERICAN STYLE 
FRANKS 

Regular Price: 02 45/kg 
SALE PRICE: EU 99.89/kg 


i 


(Prices Inch VAT) 

With your 10 kilo 
minimum order oi beef 


Supervision of the Rabbinate - 
Peiah Tikva 

HabW Spring and i>. SlivcmcJn 

Phono tr write! 

7 Rehov Bum, KKHOVOT 
Tbl 004-78349. eatoim 


* JKRUSALBM: Tel. 03-661129 
BKKKSHtitiA: Tel. 087-71305 


■ YAMJT: TeL 057-57X79 


Z.O.A. House Folk- Club 
with Judy Silver .. 


sole distributor 

teimatzky’s 


Fans ol (oik music and Wk angjng Welcome 1 
On Thursday. Apnl 10. at 830 pm. 

Tickets ai 2.0 A House, l Daniel Frisch St.. TW Aviv. 



A. 


ARE YOU 
INTERESTED 
IN PURCHASING^ 
A HOME IN ISRAEL? 



a 


DO YOU 
HAVE ANY 
PROPERTY INi 
ISRAEL IN NEED 
iOF MANAGEMENT? 


ISRAJ2M 


ISRAEL HOMES Et REAL ESTATE CORP. LTD 


HAS THE ANSWER FOR BOTH QUESTIONS: 

A. 


OUR SALES DEPARTMENToffersyou 
apartments, penthouses, cottages, viilas,shops 
and business areas. 


a 


OURTRUST & PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
DEPARTMENT offersyou rental and a 
comprehensive property service program, so 
you could enjoy you ^‘Second Home" In Israel. 


Please call on our Sales Offices: 


TEL-AVIV; 71 A‘, Ben Yehuda St, Tel: 103)226224. 
JERUSALEM; 5, Keren Haye$odSi.;Tel: (02)222597. 
NETANYA: Tel: (053)31 1 16, 105315175a 
HEAD OFFICE TEl-AVIV, 35. ShOvi Hamelech 
Blvd., Tel: (03)252302, 
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Israel Society 1 

of Criminology 
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Third Scientific Convention 

The Third Scientific Convention of the Israel Society of CrfmtoC!^ d ^ar. 
wfll be bold at Bar Baa University on Wednesday and Mori;*- 5 * conclj 
April 9-10. - . a 
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PBOGBAKME: ' . j - -/ ?tttn er 

Wednesday, April 9, 1989 — ^ ' 


8.80-10.00 a.x 


:n v 

10.00-U.00 a.m. 


11.30 a.m.-5.30 p.m. 


Rogiat ration (in foyer lOf- Atge^ has cor: 
Auditorium) - i 

Opening Bemarka and Greetings - _ <1 nire i Rc j 
Opening Lecture; Professor f; 
head of the Criminology Deparimet 
Bkwodal Approaches In Criminology yjfr 
Concurrent meetings, on the foUo^illQ ! 
topics: Treatment of dreg addict ofledlr, 
criminal responsibility of the mental^ ||jg 


street 


gangs, punishment policy.. 


5.15-7.00 p.m. 


“Suflia” custom, care of prisoners, pp*. ~ 
md others. ' ■ . - 




& 

Porter 


reform and others. 

Keynote Lecture:. 

Professor Marvin E. Wolfgang ; , C“ ai ae - 

Center for Studies in Criminology^ ‘ r 


■>«r e 5 


Philadelphia. 

lanfUsdnal J _ 

(The lecture will be given in EngUshr 
Ch airman: Justice Fret. Balm CtlSor 


Xmagltttdlnal Amtiyato of Crime : ■ J w 


all 


Deputy-President of the Supreme 
chairman of the- Israel 
Criminology. 
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who' 


Thursday, April 19, 1280 . . 

9: 00-9.45 a,m. ■ pfamn, lecture: . t-. 
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Pndeasor Albert Coheo 

D^artoeni of Sociology, Dnfvend,^^ ^ 
Coamecticut, Storm . ; - - , 

Theoretical Implication ol Cbnec^ 


Crime 


10.00 &.ni. -12.09 noon 


- rT' 

(The lecture wfll be glven in KngUahjSav' ** 

Symposium 


r ea, 
at ■ 
2b 


v. t 


12.30-4,00 p.m. 


welfare Service and Prison ^RebaWIit')^ 1 
gteinnan: Dr. P SHpan ^ _ 

no Age of Crimfiwi BesposslbUliy . ^ !hi,v 
-Chairmani Dr, L. Sehba^T ^ ; ^ 0 Uhcii 


Concurrent meeting on: FootbaU 


4.15-6.15 p.m. 


Football took ».. a 
conditional imprisocmeiit. punialu^^int!^ 


Prison* and other topics, 
symposium; The Qj mm unity as 
fr&structure for the Deyelopm 
Organised Crime . 

Cbuirmen: Judge at jWmmgar. 
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